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FOREWORD 


“Satyajit Ray, | salute you” 
<<< Ben Kingsley 


“His films could be described as most beautiful pieces of compositions, poems.” 
<<< Lord Richard Attenborough 


“Not to have seen the cinema of Ray means existing 
in the world without seeing the sun or the moon.” 
<<< Akira Kurosawa 


The cited quotes speak volumes for themselves ! Most of the scenes, in Pathar Panchali 
would be burnt upon one’s memory. This is his maiden film, which is still, even in 2022, 
considered as one of top ten films of international repute and calibre. 


Ina rare event, he was awarded an Oscar at his home in Calcutta on 30 March 1992, 
which was telecast alive . This Life Time Achievement Oscar cites: 


“In recognition of his rare mastery of the art of motion pictures, and of his 
profound humanitarian outlook, which has had an indelible influence on 
filmmakers and audiences throughout the world.” 
(accepted on tape from Calcutta, India) 
Immediately after this, Government of India had conferred upon him the highest civilian Award 
“Bharat Ratna”. 


After his death (23 April 1992), Government of India in 1995 established a Film Institute, 
Satyajit Ray Film & Television Institute, which is one of the largest stand-alone film 
school campuses in the world situated on the eastern fringe of the city of Kolkata, West Bengal, 
India. This autonomous academic body (SRFTI) conducts Short Courses, PG Programs in 
Cinema, PG Programs in Electronic & Digital Media [EDM] and Research. 


In homage to the legendary filmmaker, the Ministry of Information & Broadcasting had 
organised year-long (2021-2022) Centenary Celebrations of late Shri Satyajit Ray across India 
and abroad. During his Centenary year 2021, Government of India in recognition of Shri Satyajit 
Ray’s legacy, had instituted “Satyajit Ray Lifetime Achievement Award for 
Excellence in Cinema” from this year to be given at the International Film Festival of India 
(IFFI) every year starting from this year (2021). The Award consists of a cash prize of Rs. 10 
lakhs, a certificate, Shawl, along with a Silver Peacock medal and a Scroll. 


Our Department of Visual Communication and Animation is making a humble contribution to 
release a volume covering this great personality and his world of filmography. 


An attempt is made to introduce an unique feature in order to enable the readers to travel along 
with the book with ease. Ray’ films have been arranged group-wise as well as year-wise or 
chronologically. Each film, whether documentary or feature film, has been provided with the 
special features, viz., (1) year of release, (2) length of the film, (3) B/W or colour, 
(4) some selected scenes from the film to attract the readers, (5) summary/narration of the story 
and (6) the web link to visit and watch the film. The special/critical points of each film is provided 
in the Content itself. 


A brief filmographic profile is given, detailing the main events in his life and career and, the 
content page of the Book - “SATYAJIT RAY : The Inner Eye” - authored by Andrew 
Robinson (433 Pages) has been provided and also, the web link to enable the readers to visit, 
read, print and download the book. 


Also a list of institutes that had given national and international awards to Ray is given and also 
a list of Awards Ray had received in his life time is provided. Also the list of books, articles, short 
stories, etc., written by Ray and a list of Graphics drawn by him are made available to the 
readers. 


I understand that the soft copy of this book is being circulated and also, the same is being 
uploaded in the Internet. I hope that this effort of the department would benefit the present 
younger generation. Finally, I congratulate the department for their serious and appreciative 
venture by bringing out the book. 


Dr G Gopalakrishnan 
Provost 


Indian films are unquestionably the most -seen movies in the world. In India, 
nearly more than 18 million people are said to go to the cinema every day. Also 
there is a large audience well beyond the Indian subcontinent and the Diaspora, 
in such unlikely places as Russia, China, the Middle East, the Far East Egypt, 
Turkey and Africa. People from very different cultural and social world have a 
great love for Indian popular cinema, and many have been Hindi Films fans for 


over fifty years. 


Father of Indian Cinema, Dadasaheb Phalke released the first ever full-length 
feature film ‘Raja Harishchandra’ in 1913. The silent film was a commercial 
success. Dadasaheb was not only the producer but was also the director, writer, 
cameraman, editor, make-up artist and art director. Raja Harishchandra was 
the first-ever Indian film which was screened in London in 1914. Though Indian 
Cinema’s first mogul, Dadasaheb Phatke supervised and managed the 
production of twenty-three films from 1913 to 1918, the initial growth of the 
Indian Film Industry was not as fast as that of Hollywood. 


The number of films being produced saw a brief decline during the World War 
JI. Basically, the birth of modern Indian Film industry took place around 1947. 
The period witnessed a remarkable and outstanding transformation of the fifm 
industry. Notable filmmakers like Satyajit Ray, and Bimal Roy made movies 
which focused on the survival and daily miseries of the lower class. The 
historical and mythological subjects took a back seat and the films with social 
messages began to dominate the industry. These films were based on themes such 
as prostitution, dowry, polygamy and other malpractices which were prevalent 
in our society. 


The history of cinema in Bengal dates back to the 1890s, when the first 
“bioscopes” were shown in theatres in Calcutta. Within a decade, the first seeds 
of the industry was sown by Hiralal Sen, considered a stalwart of Victorian era 
cinema when he set up the Royal Bioscope Company, producing scenes from the 
stage productions of a number of popular shows at the Star Theatre, Minerva 
Theatre, Classic Theatre. 


Following a long gap after Sen’s works, Dhirendra Nath Ganguly (Known as 
D.G) established Indo British Film Co, the first Bengali owned production 
company, in 1918. However, the first Bengali Feature film, Bilbwamangal, was 
produced in 1919, under the banner of Madan Theatre. Bilat Ferat was the 
IBFC’s first production in 1921. The Madan Theatre production of Jamai 
Shashthi was the first Bengali talkie. A long history has been traversed since 
then, with stalwarts such as Satyajit Ray, Mrinal Sen and Ritwik Ghatak and 
others having earned international acclaim and securing their places in the 
movie history. 


Immediately after independence and partition in 1947, a group of young 
intellectuals in Calcutta, Satyajit Ray and Chidananda Das Gupta among them, 
founded the Calcutta Film Society and set off the film society movement in India 
which has gone down in history for its role in fostering public taste for an 
alternative realist and meaningful cinema. 


Satyajit Ray, Ritwik Ghatak, Tapan Sinha and Mrinal Sen formed the legendary 
quartet which has produced some of the best realist and art house cinema in 
this country. Although wildly different from each other in style, concept and 
handling of stories, perhaps the only common theme among them was the fact 
that they chose hard hitting themes to make their movies upon. While Ghatak’s 
films highlighted the plight of the refugees who were driven away from 
Bangladesh post 1971-war and the state’s apathy towards them. Ray often dealt 
with the moral dilemmas faced by the middle to upper middle classes of the 
society. Mrinal Sen and later Tapan Sinha dealt with the fabric of the Bengali 
family and what affected it in the political and cultural scenario of the evolving 
Bengal. 


During the 1952-1980 period, Bengali cinema enjoyed a large, even 
disproportionate, representation in Indian cinema, and produced film directors 
like Satyajit Ray, who accepted a Lifetime Achievement Oscar from his sickbed 
in Calcutta through a special live satellite-television event on 30 March 1992 
and, later in the same year the Bharat Ratna and and Mrinal Sen, who is the 
recipient of the French distinction of Commander of the Order of Arts and 
Letters and the Russian Order of Friendship. 


Ray, probably, was the first Indian director who took the Indian cinema to the 
international level. His filmographic talents are phenomenal and still, 
considered as one of the unparalleled in the world cinema. 


The idea of bringing a book was conceived during Ray’s centenary year (2021). 
Probably Ray is the only director in the film industry who handled the camera 
throughout the process of making a film. Therefore, it is decided to name the 
book as: ‘Camera of SATYAJIT RAY’. 


After a sincere and serious brainstorming session, it is decided to focus mainly 
on his films (Feature, Documentary & Shorts) and in addition, other wide range 
of his talents also would be highlighted. Some of the details included for each film 
are: year of release, duration of the film, B/W or colour, story and its 
background and review, if possible, awards won, some attractive scenes from the 
film, production and acting teams, etc, The main idea is to draw the interesting 
attention of the readers. But during the process, it is learnt that without 
providing the web links the task may not be complete and comprehensive one. 
Therefore, the web links to all his films are provided and also, other web (inks 
relating to his other multi-faceted talents are included. 


Some of the relevant/suitable information/details have been culled from the 
most reliable sources for the purpose of enriching the contents of some of the 
chapters in the book. Wherever possible, the necessary sources are cited and 
also, to enable the readers to visit sources the respective web links of the sources 
are provided. 


The task is proved to be one of challenging and the members of the Department 
enjoyed the job together with the first-hand experience they received. Apart 
from printing the book for official release on the eve of our beloved 
Founder-Chancellor (25 Sep 2022), efforts are being taken to send the soft copy of 
the book to all the members [both teaching and non-teaching] of our university. 


The department is very much indebted to our Provost for having agreed and 
offered an encouraging Foreword for the Book. 


Mrs G Jeevalatha 
Head of the Department 


Prof Dr S Ramalingam 
Joint Registrar - Languages 
{Authors} 
20 September 2022 


Chennai - 600 095 
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Preface iii 
S.No. Profile of Chapters Page 
1 Oscar Acceptance Speech T 
Rare occurance in the histrory of Academy Awards (Oscars) 
2 Awarding Authorities A 
List of national & internatioinal institutions / governments / others who 
have awarded Satyajit Ray and his Films 
3 AWARDS Received 6 
Though not exhaustive, this list covers the Awards received by him in a 
personal capacity and also, the awards given to his Films. 
4 Satyajit Ray — The Inner Eye 11 
The Biography of a Master Film-Maker, an extraordinarily good, detailed 
and selfless book having 433 pages. [Link is provided] 
5 Quotes in his Films 13 
Selected Quotes from his Films + his Personal Quotes 
6 Tributes to Ray 18 
Internationally acclaimed cinema directors/critics/contributors pay the 
very highly appreciative tributes to Ray 
7 Selected Pictures 23 
100 photos/pictures, depicting his filmographic moods/expressions 
8 List of FILMS 32 
List of Films directed by Ray and also, including other films associated 
with him. 
9 Apu Trilogy 35 
Here, a brief background of all THREE films is given to enable 
the readers to know, study and watch these Films! 
a) Pather Panchali (1955) 
b) Aparajitho (1956) 
c) Apur Sansar (1959) 
10 _ | Jalsagar (1958) 50 
It depicts the passing of the old feudal social order in early 
twentieth-century rural Bengal giving way to another that is bourgeois 
and perhaps coarser but more in tune with the future. 
11 Parash Pathar (1958) 55 
It is a sort of combination of comedy, fantasy, satire, farce and a touch 
of Pathos 
12 | Devi (1960) 59 
The Film clearly makes an attempt to recognise the societal stigma 
that was existing in the nineteenth century. 


13. | Teen Kanya Trilogy 64. 
Based on popular Indian stories of the great writer Rabindranath 
Tagore, these short films reveal definitive moments in the lives of three 
young girls. 

a) The Postmaster (1961) 
b) Monihara (1961) 
c) Samapti (1961) 

14 | Documentary Films 73 
The popularity and the critical acclaim of Satyajit Ray’s full-length 
feature films have overshadowed his documentaries, which nonetheless 
exhibit his individuality in dealing with the genre of non-fiction. He has 
five documentaries in his repertoire 

1) Rabindranath Tagore (1961) 
2) Sikkim (1971) 

3) The inner eye (1972) 

4) Bala (1976) 

5) Sukumar Ray (1987) 

15 | Kanchenjungha (1962) 85 
Ray had thought of the beginning of the film, and the ending — both 
revolving around a family photograph but with different interpretations. 

16 | Abhijan (1962) 91 
Though being one of the lesser known films of Satyajit Ray, it went on 
to become one of his biggest box-office successes. 

17. | Mahanagar (1963) 96 
Ray’s sheer brilliance lies in ending this film with uncertainties and yet 
filled with expectation that makes this film a landmark in the history of 
Indian cinema. 

18 | Short Films 102 
Ray’s two short films are about young children, expressing the quite 
unsentimental and clear- eyed innocence of children. 

1) Two (1964) 
2) Pikoo (1980) 

19 | Magnum Opus = Charulata (1964) 107 
His masterpiece, winning 3 International and 7 National Awards 

20. ‘| Kapurush-O-Mahapurush (1965) 116 
The characterizations are superb, and they emerge in telling 
sequences; an amusing film, a light-hearted satire about godmen, 
conmen, and superstition, 

21 | Nayak (1966) 122 
With a touching story, a collection of fantastic performances and a 
great captain at the helm of it all, Nayak is easily one of Satyajit Ray’s 
most incisive and detailed studies of human nature. 

22 ‘| Chiriyakhana (1967) 128 
Chiriyakhana is a minor ray film rarely seen outside Bengal. A whodunit, 
the story revolves around a private detective Byomkesh Bakshi (Uttam 
Kumar) solving two murders. 

23. | Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne (1968) 133 
Ray’s musical fantasy-cum-adventure film, regals generations of Bengali 
kids and serves as an inspiration for filmmakers. 

24 (| Aranyer Din Ratri (1969) 139 


This Ray’s film, starring Soumitra Chatterjee and the incomparably 
graceful Sharmila Tagore, is a lyrical romantic comedy about four 


educated young men from Calcutta, driving together for a few days in 
the country, and the women they meet. 


25 ‘| Calcutta Trilogy 144 
All the three films study the effect the big city of Calcutta has on the 
educated youth and the price it extracts from them. 

a) Pratidwandi (1970) 
b) Seemabaddha (1971) 
c) Jana Aranya (1975) 

26 | Ashani Sanket (1973) 153 
Bibhutibhushan Bandyopadhyay’s tragic tale set in the backdrop of the 
notorious 1943 man-made famine of Bengal that claimed the lives of 
more than five million men, women and children. 

27_ ‘| Sonar Kella (1974) 158 
Although Satyajit Ray liked the story of Sonar Kella as a possible 
subject for a film, he was not too keen on making a whodunit. 

28 +| Shatranj Ke Khilari (1977) 163 
While Munshi Premchand’s story focuses on the two chess players Mirza 
and Mir, Ray expanded the story by elaborating the characters of Wajid 
Ali Shah and General Outram and adding a few more characters. 

29 _=C| Joi Baba Felunath (1978) 173 
This is the second film about the detective Feluda (Soumitra Chatterjee) 
set in the holy city of Benares, where he (along with his cousin, Topshe 
and friend, Lalmohan Ganguly) goes for a holiday. 

30 _ =(| Hirak Rajar Deshe (1980) 178 
Satyajit Ray is set out to write and direct a powerful film against the 
ever-deteriorating condition of state administration and public welfare 
in the country 

31 | Sadgati (1981) 183 
The story of Sadgati by Munshi Premchand was written almost one 
hundred years ago. The film itself was made 40 years ago. But even 
today the evil shadow of untouchability and caste crimes hover over 
us. 

32 | Ghare-Bhaire (1984) 188 
This is Satyajit Ray’s adaptation of the Rabindranath Tagore novel 
Ghare Baire. The movie Ghare directed by Satyajit Ray was premised 
on the Swadeshi movement in pre-independent India. 

33 LAST 3 Films 193 
These three films are directed after coming back from his illness. 

1) Ganashatru (1989) 
2) Shaka Prashaka (1990) 
3) Agantk (1991) 

34 | Selected Graphics 206 
Illustratations from his very large range of graphicl pictures 

35 | The Publicatiions Zi 
Ray is a prolific writter, wrote in wide range of fields, viz., screenplays, 
fiction, childrens literature, etc. Here we have a selected list of books. 

36 | SRFTI = Satyajit Ray Film & Television Institute 216 
An autonomous body (Deemed to be an University) established in 1995 

37. | SRLTA = Satyajit Ray Life Time Award 222 


An Award instituted by Government of India during 
his Centanary (2021) 


38. =| The Society 

It is established to preserve all the documments, films, paper and other 
belongings of Ray and also to arrange periodical lectures to create 
awareness about Ray to the future generation. 

39 | Calcutta Film Society 235 
The Calcutta Film Society was registered in October 1947, with Satyajit 
Ray and others as the founding members. The society became an 
important and integral part of the film culture that thrived in Calcutta 
40 _ | Kolkata International Film Festival 240 
The 28th edition of the Kolkata International Film Festival organized by 
the Information and Cultural Affairs Department, Government of West 
Bengal is scheduled to be held between 5 - 12 January, 2023 in 
Kolkata, the cultural capital of the State 


Please visit to know MORE ! 


Satya it ay. Org 


https://satyajitray.org/ 
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Acceptance Speech 


Satyajit Ray 


Due to ill health Ray could not be present in the Oscar ceremony. Instead, 


a team from Hollywood came down to 
Kolkata in March 1991 to present the 
Oscar and record the acceptance 
speech. On 30th March evening in the 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion in Los 
Angeles, Audrey Hepburn announced the 
name of Satyajit Ray as the recipient of 
Honorary Oscar’ for Lifetime 


Achievement. He joined the prestigious 


league following Greta Grabo, Cary Grant, Charlie Chaplin, James 


Stuart, Akira Kurosawa and Sophia Loren. 
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Year: 1991 (64th) Academy Awards 
Category: Honorary Award 


Winner: To Satyajit Ray, in recognition of his rare mastery of the art of motion 
pictures, and of his profound humanitarian outlook, which has had an indelible 
influence on filmmakers and audiences throughout the world. (accepted on tape 
from Calcutta, India) 

Presenter: Audrey Hepburn 


Date & Venue: March 30, 1992; Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 
Satyajit Ray: 


“Well, it's an extraordinary experience for me to be here tonight to 
receive this magnificent award; certainly, the best achievement of my 
movie-making career. When I was a small, small school boy, I was terribly 
interested in the cinema. Became a film fan, wrote to Deanna Durbin. Got 
a reply, was delighted. Wrote to Ginger Rogers, didn't get a reply. Then 
of course, I got interested in the cinema as an art form, and I wrote a 
twelve-page letter to Billy Wilder after seeing "Double Indemnity." He 
didn't reply either. Well, there you are. I have learned everything I've 
learned about the craft of cinema from the making of American films. I've 
been watching American films very carefully over the years and I loved 
them for what they entertain, and then later loved them for what they 
taught. So, I express my gratitude to the American cinema, to the motion 
picture association who have given me this award and who have made 


me feel so proud. Thank you very, very much. 


INLD F 


Please visit: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=OmdMUhnGfUc&ab_channel=WildFilmsIndia 


https://www.oscars.org/film-archive/collections/satyajit-ray-collection 


Oscar Award 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=xksRC4AcEzk&ab_ channel=Oscars 
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NOMINEES FOR THE AWARD 
Nominating Ray for Life Time Achievement Oscar, 1991 


JAMES IVORY 

Satyajit Ray is among the world's greatest directors, living or dead... Isn't it 
curious that the newest, the most modern of the arts, has found one of its 
deepest, most fluent expressions in the work of an artist like Ray, who must make 
his seamless films, many have been masterpieces, in a chaotic and volatile corner 
of one of the world's oldest cultures, amidst the most stringent shortages of 
today's advanced movie-making material and equipment? It would be fitting to 
honour this great man, who has influenced so many other. 


JOHN SCHLESINGER 

His extraordinary body of work has not only greatly influenced so many filmmakers, 
but has profoundly affected their humanitarian attitude. The seeming ‘simplicity’ of 
his films is the mark of a truly great master and I would be overjoyed if he were to 
be honoured by the Academy. 


ELIA KAZAN 

I want to add my voice to those of Scorsese and Merchant in asking the Academy 
grant Satyajit Ray an Honorary Lifetime Achievement Award. I have admired his 
films for many years and for me he is the filmic voice of India, speaking for the 
people of all classes of the country. He is the most sensitive and eloquent artist and 
it can truly be said in his case that when we honour him, we are honouring 
ourselves. 


GEORGE LUCAS 

Satyajit Ray is an extraordinary filmmaker with a long and illustrious career who has 
had a profound influence on filmmakers and audiences throughout the world. By 
honouring Satyajit Ray, the Academy will help bring his work to the attention of a 
larger public, particularly to young filmmakers, on whom his work will certainly have 
a positive effect. 


MARTIN SCORSESE 

I was in high school and I happened to see Pather Panchali on television, dubbed 
in English, with commercials. It didn't matter. The images of the Indian culture we 
had had before, and I'm talking when I was 14 years old or 15 years old, were 
usually through colonialist eyes. And when Satyajit Ray did his films you 
suddenly did not understand the culture because it was so complex but you became 
attached to the culture through the people, and it didn't matter what they were 
speaking, what they were wearing, what their customs were. Their customs were 
very, very interesting and surprising, and you suddenly began to realize there are 
other cultures in the world. 


LORD RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 

He did not give a damn about supposedly accepted tempo. Ray had the courage, 
knowledge and conviction to do it at the tempo and form he believed correct, that's 
why his films could be described as most beautiful pieces of compositions, poems. 
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List of Awarding Authorities 
Satyajit Ray 


S.No. Name of Awarding Organisations/Bodies/Authorities 
1 Government of India 

2 Soviet Union 

i 3 Government of France 

4 Government of West Bengal 

5 | Government of Yugoslavia 

6 Ramon Magsaysay Award Foundation 

7 | University of Oxford 

8 | University of Delhi 

9 Banaras Hindu University 

10 | University of North Bengal 

11 | Visva-Bharati University 

12 | University of Burdwan 

13 | Jadavpur University 

14 | University of Calcutta 

15 | Royal College of Art 

i 16 | Rabindra Bharati University 

17 | Sangeet Natak Akademi 

18 | British Film Institute 

19 | Directorate of Film Festivals 

20 | Tokyo International Film Festival 

21 | San Francisco International Film Festival 
22 | Academy of Motion Picture Art and Sciences 
23 | Venice Film Festival 

24 | Cannes Film Festival 

25 | Mosco International Film Festival 

26 | Berlin International Film Festival 

27 | Bengal Film Journalists’ Association 

28 | Danish Film Critics Association 

29 | British Academy Film Awards 

30 | Filmfare Awards 

31 | National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
i 32 | Manila Film Festival 

i 33 _| Rome Film Festival 

34 | Stratford Film Festival 


35 | USA Film Festival 

36 | Vancouver International Film Festival 
37. | New York Film Festival 

38 | Edenborough International Film Festival 
39 | Locamo International Film Festival 

40 | Melbourne International Film Festival 
41 | Acapulco International Film Festival 

42 | Auckland International Film Festival 
43 | Chicago International Film Festival 

44 | Hongkong International Film Festival 
45 | BFI London Film Festival 

46 | Karlovy Vary International Film Festival 
47 | Tehran International Film Festival 


Please visit: 
https://satyajitray.org/awards/ 


The AWARDS 
Satyajit Ray 


<- 


Source: https://satyajitray.org/awards/ 


Satyajit Ray received numerous awards, both for personal achievements as a 
filmmaker and for the films he made. In 1978, the organising committee of the Berlin 
Film Festival ranked Satyajit Ray as one of the three all-time best directors. 


In 1992, Satyajit Ray received the honorary Academy Award ©A.MP.A.S. © - 
Lifetime Achievement - “In recognition of his rare mastery of the art of motion 
pictures and for his profound humanitarian outlook, which has had an indelible 
influence on filmmakers and audiences throughout the world." Other honours include 
“Légion d'Honneur", France and “Bharatratna" (Jewel of India), India. 


The following is the List, though not exhaustive, of Awards conferred on him as well 
as on his Films. 


[A] PERSONAL AWARDS 


Padmashree, India, 1958 

Padmabhushan, India, 1965 

Magasaysay Award, Manila, 1967 

Star of Yugoslavia, 1971 

Doctor of Letters, Delhi University, 1973 

D. Litt., Royal College of Arts, London, 1974 
Padmabibhushan, India, 1976 

D. Litt., Oxford University, 1978 

Special Award, Berlin Film Festival, 1978 
Deshikottam, Visva-Bharati University, India, 1978 
Special Award, Moscow Film Festival, 1979 

D. Litt., Burdwan University, India, 1980 

D. Litt., Jadavpur University, India, 1980 
Doctorate, Benaras Hindu University, India, 1981 
D. Litt. , North Bengal University, India, 1981 
Hommage a Satyajit Ray, Canes Film Festival, 1982 
Special Golden Lion of St. Mark, Venice Film Festival, 1982 
Vidyasagar Award, Govt. of West Bengal, 1982 
Fellowship, The British Film Institute, 1983 

D. Litt., Calcutta University, India, 1985 
Dadasaheb Phalke Award, India, 1985 

Soviet Land Nehru Award, 1985 


Fellowship, Sangeet Natak Academy, India, 1986 
Légion d'Honneur, France, 1987 

D. Litt., Rabindra Bharati University, India, 1987 
Oscar for Lifetime Achievement, USA, 1992 
Bharatratna, India, 1992 


[B] FILMS 


Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road), 1955 


President's Gold & Silver Medals, New Delhi, 1955 
Best Human Document, Cannes 1956 

Diploma Of Merit, Edinbugh, 1956 

Vatican Award, Rome, 1956 

Golden Carbao, Manila, 1956 

Best Film and Direction, San Francisco, 1957 

Selznik Golden Laurel, Berlin, 1957 

Best Film, Vancouver, 1958 

Critics’ Award - Best Film, Stratford, (Canada), 1958 
Best Foreign Film, New York, 1959 

Kinema Jumpo Award: Best Foreign Film, Tokyo 1966 
Bodil Award: Best Non-European Film of the Year, Denmark, 1966 


Aparajito (The Unvanquished), 1956 


Golden Lion of St. Mark, Venice, 1957 

Cinema Nuovo Award, Venice, 1957 

Critics Award, Venice, 1957 

FIPRESCI Award, London, 1957 

Best Film and Best Direction, San Francisco, 1958 

International Critic’ Award, San Francisco, 1958 

Golden Laurel for Best Foreign Film of 1958-59, USA 

Selznik Golden Laurel, Berlin, 1960 

Bodil Award: Best Non-European Film of the Year, Denmark, 1967 


Jalsaghar (The Music Room), 1958 


President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1959 
Silver Medal for Music, Moscow, 1959 


Apur Sansar (The World Of Apu), 1959 


President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1959 

Sutherland Award for Best Original And Imaginative Film, London, 1960 
Diploma Of Merit, 14th International Film festival, Edinburgh, 1960 
Best Foreign Film, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, USA, 
1960 


Apu Trilogy (Pather Panchali, 1955; Aparajito, 1956; Apur Sansar, 
1959) 


e Wington Award for each film, London Festival, 1980 
Devi (The Goddess), 1960 
e President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1961 


Teen Kanya (Three Daughters /Two Daughters), 1961 
e President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1961 (for Samapti) 


e Golden Boomerang, Melbourne, 1962 (for the Two Daughters) 
e Selznik Golden Laurel Award, Berlin, 1963 


Rabindranath Tagore (Documentary film), 1961 
e President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1961 


e Golden Seal, Locarno, 1961 
e Special Mention, Montevideo, 1962 


Abhijan (The Expedition), 1962 
e President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1962 


Mahanagar (The Big City), 1963 


e Certificate of Merit, New Delhi, 1964 
e Silver Bear For Best Direction, Berlin, 1964 


Charulata (The Lonely Wife), 1964 


President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1964 
Silver Bear For Best Direction, Berlin, 1965 
Catholic Award, Berlin, 1965 

Best Film, Acapulco, 1965 


Nayak (The Hero), 1966 
e Best Screenplay and Story, New Delhi, 1967 
e Critics’ Prize (Unicrit award), Berlin, 1966 
e Special Jury Award, Berlin, 1966 
Chiryakhana (The Zoo), 1967 


e Best Direction, West Bengal Government, 1968 


Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne (The Adventures of Goopy and Bagha), 
1968 


Award for Best Direction, New Delhi, 1968 
President's Gold and Silver Medals, New Delhi, 1970 
Silver Cross, Adelaide, 1969 

Best Director, Auckland, 1969 

Merit Award, Tokyo, 1970 

Best Film, Melbourne, 1970 


Pratidwandi (The Adversary) 1970 


e Special Award, New Delhi, 1971 
e President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1971 


Seemabaddha (Company Limited), 1971 


e President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1972 
e PIPRESCI Award, Venice, 1972 


The Inner Eye, 1972 
e President's Gold Medal, new Delhi, 1974 
Asani Sanket (Distant Thunder), 1973 
Presidents Gold Medal for Music Direction, New Delhi, 1973 
Best Regional Film, New Delhi, 1973 


Golden Bear, Berlin, 1973 
Golden Hugo, Chicago, 1974 


Sonar Kella (The Golden Fortress), 1974 
e President's Silver Medal, Best Screenplay, Direction, New Delhi, 1974 


e Best Film, Direction and Screenplay, Government of West Bengal, 1974 
e Best Feature Film for Children and Young Adults, Tehran, 1975 


Jana Aranya (The Middleman), 1975 
e Best Direction, New Delhi, 1975 


e Best Film, Direction, Screenplay, Government of West Bengal, 1975 
e Karlovy Vary Prize, 1976 


Shatranj Ke Khilari (The Chess Players), 1977 


e Best Feature Film in Hindi, New Delhi, 1977 
e Best Color Photography, New Delhi, 1977 


Joi Baba Felunath (The Elephant God), 1978 


e Best Children’s Film, New Delhi, 1978 
e Best Feature Film, Hong Kong Film Festival, 1979 


Hirak Rajar Deshe (The Kingdom of Diamonds), 1980 
e Best Music, Director, New Delhi, 1980 
e Best Lyrics, New Delhi, 1980 
e Special Award, Cyprus, 1984 
Sadgati (Deliverance), 1981 
e Special Jury Award, New Delhi, 1981 
Ghare-Baire (The Home and the World), 1984 


e Best Bengali Film, New Delhi, 1984 
e Best Costume design, New Delhi, 1984 


Ganashatru (An Enemy of the People), 1989 
e Best Bengali Film, New Delhi, 1989 

Agantuk (The Stranger), 1991 
e FIPRESCI Award, Venice, 1991 


e Best Film, New Delhi, 1991 
e Best Director, New Delhi, 1991 
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The Juner Eye 


This is a book containing the Biography of Shri Satyajit Ray 
Author: Andrew Robinson 
Publisher: IB Tauris, London/New York 
First published in 1989 
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Source: 
https://archive.org/details/SatyajitRay- TheInnerEye- 


BiographyOf AMasterFilmMaker 


Also visit: 
https://www.britannica.com/biography/Satyajit-Ray 


“QUOTES” 
of Satyajit Ray 


Here, some of his ideas, opinions, sayings and some dialogues of his 
characters in his films are provided to enable the readers to know 
his multi-faceted personality. 


“The only solutions that are ever worth anything are the 
solutions that people find themselves.” 


“When I write an original story, I write about people I know first- 
hand and situations I’m familiar with. I don’t write stories about the 
nineteenth century.” 


“| had developed this habit of writing scenarios as a hobby. | would 
find out which stories had been sold to be made into films and | would 
write my own treatment and then compare it.” 


“Last, but not least — in fact, this is most important — you need a happy ending. 
However, if you can create tragic situations and jerk a few tears before the happy 
ending, it will work much better.” 


“Dominus Omnium Magister. It means God is the master of all 
things.” 


“Somehow, | feel that an ordinary person-the man in the street if you like - is a more 
challenging subject for exploration than people in the heroic mould. It is the half shades, 
the hardly audible notes that | want to capture and explore.” 


“There’s always some room for improvisation.” 


“When a new character appears in your tale, you must describe his looks and clothes in 
sore detail. If you don't, your reader may imagine certain things on his own, which will 
probably not fit whatever you say later on.” 


“The director is the only person who knows what the film is about.” 


“Cinema’s characteristic forte is its ability to capture and communicate 
the intimacies of the human mind.” 


"Sometimes a director is making three films. Perhaps he is shooting a film in Madras and a film in 
Bombay and he can't leave Madras as some shooting has to be done, so he directs by telephone. The 
shooting takes place. On schedule." 


"If the theme is simple, you can include a hundred details that 
create the illusion of actuality better." 


"At the age when Bengali youth almost inevitably writes poetry, | was listening 
to European classical music." 


"| don't understand these national awards, because half of those who sit in 
judgement over Indian films do not... possess the competence to evaluate a 
film correctly." 


‘It was only after Pather Panchali had some success at home that I decided to doa 
second part. But I didn't want to do the same kind of film again, so I made a 
musical." 


"Particularly in the final stages | always find that I'm rushed. It's 
dangerous when you're rushed in the editing stage, most of my 
early films are flawed in the cutting" 


"My cameraman and I devised a method, which we started using from my second 
film, which applies mainly to day scenes shot in the studio, where we used 
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bounced light instead of direct light. We agreed with this thing of four or five 
shadows following the actors is dreadful." 


"When I'm shooting on location, you get ideas on the 
spot - new angles. You make not major changes but 
important modifications, that you can’t do on a set. I 
do that because you have to be economical." 


"I mix Indian instruments with Western instruments all the time." 


"There is a ban on Indian films in Pakistan, so that's half of our market gone." 


"Bicycle Thief is a triumphant discovery of the fundamentals of cinema, 
and De Sica has openly acknowledged his debt to Chaplin." 


"My films play only in Bengal, and my audience is the educated 
middle class in the cities and small towns. They also play in Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi where there is a Bengali population." 


"I wouldn't mind taking a rest for three or four months, but I have 
to keep on making films for the sake of my crew, who just wait for 
the next film because they're not ona fixed salary." 


"The conception of background music is changing. You use less and less of it 
these days." 


"I've made seventeen or eighteen films now, only two of which have been 
original screenplays, all the others have been based on short stories or 
novels, and I find the long short story ideal for adaptation." 


"J was interested in Goth Western and Iudian classical music.” 


"MABLL, the Borrbay film wasnt always like howit is now. It did have a local industry. There were 
realistic films made on local scenes. But it gradually changed over the years." 
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"Sometimes a director is making three films. Perhaps he is shooting a film 
in Madras and a film in Bombay and he can't leave Madras as some shooting 
has to be done, so he directs by telephone. The shooting takes place. On 
schedule." 


“Most of the top actors and actresses may be working in ten or twelve films at 
the same time, so they will give one director two hours and maybe shoot in 
Bombay in the morning and Madras in the evening. It happens.” 


You cannot go beyond a certain limit in your expenditure if you want to bring 
back money from your local market, which is very small after Pakistan.” 


‘Particularly in the final stages I always find that I'm rushed. It's dangerous 
when you're rushed in the editing stage, most of my early films are flawed 
in the cutting.’ 


“What is attempted in this film is of course a synthesis. 
But it can be seen by someone who has his feet in both 
cultures. Someone who will bring to bear on the films 
involvement and detachment in equal measure.” 


“When I'm shooting on location, you get ideas on the spot - new angles. You 
make no major changes but important modifications, that you can't do ona 
set. | do that because you have to be economical.” 


"I've made seventeen or eighteen films now, only two of which have been original screenplays, all the 
others have been based on short stories or novels, and | find the long short story ideal for adaptation.” 


“My cameraman and | devised a method, which we started using from my 
second film, which applies mainly to day scenes shot in the studio, where 
we used bounced light instead of direct light. We agreed with this thing of 
four or five shadows following the actors is dreadful.” 


“| think they quite like me when | work because I'm one of the safer 
directors to back, because even if my films don't bring their costs in back 
home, once they're shown outside of India, they manage to cover the 
costs.” 


“For a film maker, an Oscar is like a Nobel Prize, you know. So, I am very 
happy... delighted. There is nothing more after this. I cannot hope to get 
anything more prestigious.” 


“I don't start a film with the heroine but with the cinema subject. If there is a 
woman in the story, she has to be of a particular type. It's not as if I start with 
Madhuri Dixit and then think what kind of film.” 


“Most of the top actors and actresses may be working i im tem or twelve films at 
the sane time, so they will give ome director two hours and maybe shoot in 
Bonnbay tn the moriniing and Madras tm the evening. It happens. 7 


“T+ was only after Pather Panchali nad some success at Nome that L decided 
to do a second part. But L didn't want to do the same kind of film again, so 
I made a musical.” 
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Several international film critics / contributors have paid a vast range of tributes to 
Satyajit Ray. Selected some are provided here indicating the variety of its own class. 
Source _: https://satyajitrayworld.org/tribute.html 


The quiet but deep _ observation, 
understanding and love of the human 
race, which are characteristic of all his 
films, have impressed me greatly... I 
feel that he (Ray) is a ‘giant’ of the 
movie industry. Not to have seen the 
cinema of Ray means existing in the 
world without seeing the sun or the 
moon. 


My admiration for Satyajit 
Ray is total. I am _ very 
thankful to him because 
through his films I have 
known India with a deep 
Michelangelo Antonioni in Sig ht. 

When I saw the footage of Pather Panchali 
in Calcutta in 1954 I was deeply impressed 
and recognized it as the work of a great 
filmmaker. My subsequent meeting with 
Ray was a high point of my visit to India. 
Everything he did and said supported my 
feelings upon viewing his film. 


John Huston 


Arthur C. Clarke 


I must admit I get rather restive when 
people write saying that my first published 
story was my best. Perhaps Satyajit feels 
the same about his own first born. But 
surely Pather Panchali is one of the most 
heartbreakingly beautiful films ever made. 
There are scenes which I need never view 
again because they are burnt upon my 
memory. 


I have a fascination for Satyajit Ray's 
films. My first experience of them was 
Pather Panchali. I was so taken with it that 
I sketched many drawings inspired by it. 
The world of the Bengali villages stirred 
me. My 1986 exhibition, ‘From Gitanjali to 
Pather Panchali', was my tribute to Ray's 
Film. 


Adoor Gopalkrishnan 


Apart from being one of the greatest 
filmmakers of our time, Ray is a most 
singular symbol of what is best and most 
revered in Indian cinema. I am proud that 
we, the Indian filmmakers of the present 
generation, are greatly indebted to 
Satyajit Ray for having taught us to look at 
the Indian reality in ways different and 
deeper than was ever attempted before. 


Fra 


if 


Ben Kingsle 


Satyajit Ray, I salute you. The 
greatest of our poets of the cinema. 


When I first saw Pather Panchali in 1956 
at Cannes, it struck me like thunder. When 
I met Satyajit Ray in 1956 in Brussels, he 
looked like Krishna, the mighty God. Since 
then he has been my great master; through 
him and through his works I learned how to 
live and how to love. 


'I can never forget the excitement in my mind 
after seeing it, Akira Kurosawa said about 
Satyajit Ray's first film, Pather Panchali, and 
it's true, this movie, made from next to 
nothing, mostly with untrained actors, by a 
director who was learning (and making up) the 
rules as he went along, is a work of such lyrical 
and emotional force that it becomes, for its 
audiences, as potent as their most deeply 
personal memories. 


Satyajit Ray is a great Indian who 
has contributed a new idiom to the 
cinema and brought us the wealth of 
a great civilization we hardly knew 
anything about. We shall always 
remain indebted to him. 


Yehudi Menuhin 


Satyajit Ray and Akira Kurosawa are among 
the most prodigious personalities in the 
cinema since it came into being. They are 
not, like the Americans, looking for a 
property. They are doing on film what the 
old novelists of the nineteenth century did. 
They are describing their societies, their 
cultures, in the modern medium. Their work 
hangs together; it's about their view of the 
world, being given in different ways at 
Vidia S. Naipaul different times. 


I am extremely sorry I never took a 
photograph of Satyajit Ray. I have 
tremendous admiration for his work, 
and I enjoyed speaking to him so 
much each time I met him that I 
completely forgot to take a snap. 
Please excuse me for being such a 
bad journalist! 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 


The work of Satyajit Ray presents a 
remarkably insightful understanding 
of the relations between cultures, 
and his ideas remain pertinent to the 
great cultural debates in the 
contemporary world, not least in 
India. 


Ray was for me, not just a great artist he was 
something even rarer. An artist who had crafted his 
life so that it could serve as an example to others. 
In a world where people in the arts are often 
expected, even encouraged, to be unmindful of 
those around them, he was exemplary in his dealings 
with people. This was, I think, one of the reasons 
why he was able to sustain his creative energies for 
as long as he did, because he refused to make a 
fetish of himself. As a student I had heard him 
speak on several occasions. It always seemed to me 
that there was something very private about his 
manner. I had the sense that it was by holding the 
world at arm's length that he had managed to be as 
productive as he had. This was a stance I respected 
Amitav Ghosh then and respect even more today, now that I am 
more aware of how easy it is to be distracted by 
the demands of public life. 


Amartya Sen 


For us in India, and especially in Bengal, the sense 
of the end of an era is overwhelming. For Ray 
represented a set of high moral values and large 
world view, at once deeply Indian and universal, 
that has sustained the best in Indian tradition 
through a series of great men of Indian 
Renaissance of the 19th and the 20th Centuries, 
of whom Ray was the last. What lends greater 
poignancy to our loss is that the ideals nurtured 
by these great men for nearly 200 years is in 
grave peril today. 


Sometime in April or May 1991, Satyajit Ray 
called me twice during the day. He called to 
remind us of a special screening (of Agantuk) 
being organised ina small theatre. When my wife 
and I got there, over a dozen shoulders, Ray saw 
us and greeted us with unusual warmth. He looked 
confident and serene. I could almost read his 
mind. He seemed to be saying, "You shall see, I 
have given my all!" Then, just before the 120 
minute screening began, he looked at Utpal Dutt, 
his lead actor, and said with remarkable energy, 
"Utpal, do not forget what I told you." Then a 
meaningful pause. "Didn't I tell you that you are 
my protagonist?" he said. Possibly he meant more, 
perhaps ‘spokesman’ which, allegedly, he did call 
Dutt in an interview. Deeply moved, Dutt bent 
down and touched his feet. Utpal Dutt bending 
down and touching his feet! Never seen before, 
Mrinal Sen never heard of. Never, ever. Unbelievable! We 
were amazed. 

Out of his great body of work, my own 
particular favourite is his film Charulata. 
Although he was such a superb visual artist, 
Ray's main inspiration was literary. He always 
wrote his own scripts (as well as directing 
them and composing his own original score!) 
and his greatest films were all adaptations of 
favourite novels and_ stories, including 
Charulata, which was based on a novella by 
Tagore. It doesn't seem to matter through 
what medium — novels, plays, films, music, 
the most potent influences reach us. All great 
works stimulate a hopeful emulation that 
ends occasionally, as in the films of Satyajit 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala Ray, in radiant success ensuring the 
continuation of this business of influence and 
inspiration that makes us all try and try and 
try again. 


Satyajit Ray 
Selected Pictures 


Here, a simple/humble attempt is made to provide a variety 


moods/actions of a maste aces of internat ae 
fame/standard, Satyajit Ray. 
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Satyajit Ray 
[A] Films Directed by Ray 


Ray also wrote screenplays of all his films, operated the camera and 
composed music for most of the films and many of his films are based 
on his own stories. 


¢ 1955 - Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road), 
115 min., B/W.1956 
1956 - Aparajito (The Unvanquished), 113 min., B/W. 
1958 - Parash Pathar (The Philosopher's Stone), 111 min., B/W 
1958 - Jalsaghar (The Music Room), 100 min., B/W 
1959 - Apur Sansar (The World of Apu), 106 min., B/W. 
1960 - Devi (The Goddess), 93 min., B/W.Devi [DVD] 
1961 - Teen Kanya (Three Daughters), 


Postmaster 56 min.; Monihara 61 min.; Samapti 56 min. (Two 
Daughters, Postmaster 56 min; Samapti 56 min), B/W. 
1961 - Rabindranath Tagore, Documentary, 54 min, B/W 


1962 - Kanchenjungha, 102 min., Color 

1962 - Abhijan (The Expedition), 150 min., B/W 

1963 - Mahanagar (The Big City), 131 min., B/W 

1964 - Charulata (The Lonely Wife), 117 min., B/W. 

1964 - Two, Short, 15 min., B/W 

1965 - Kapurush - O - Mahapurush (The Coward and the Holy 
Man), 74 + 65 min., B/W 

1966 - Nayak (The Hero), 120 min., B/W 


1967 - Chiriyakhana (The Zoo), 125 min., B/W 
1968 - Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne (Adventures of Goopy and 


Bagha), 132 min., B/W & part in color 


1969 - Aranyer Din Ratri (Days and Nights in the Forest), 
115 min., B/W 


1970 - Pratidwandi (The Adversary), 110 min., B/W 


1971 - Seemabaddha (Company Limited), 112 min., B/W 
1971 - Sikkim, Documentary, 60 min., B/W 


1972 - The Inner Eye, Documentary, 20 min., Color 
1973 - Ashani Sanket (Distant Thunder), 101 min., Color. 
1974 - Sonar Kella (The Fortress), 120 min., Color 
1975 - Jana Aranya (The Middleman), 131 min., B/W. 
1976 - Bala, Documentary, 33 min., Color 
1977 - Shatranj Ke Khilari (The Chess Players), 113 min., Color 
1978 - Joi Baba Felunath (The Elephant God), 112 min, Color 
1980 - Hirak Rajar Deshe (Kingdom of Diamonds), 
118 min., Color 
1980 - Pikoo (Pikoo's Day), Short, 26 min., Color 
1981 - Sadgati (The Deliverance), 52 min., Color 
1984 - Ghare-Baire (Home and the World), 140 min., Color. 
1987 - Sukumar Ray, Documentary, 30 min., Color 
1989 - Ganashatru (Enemy of the People), 100 min., Color 
1990 - Shakha Prashakha (Branches of the Tree), 


121 min., Color 


1991 - Agantuk (The Stranger), 120 min., color. 


[B] Films with Contributions by Ray 


As composer and screenplay writer. 


Baksa Badal (feature), Director — Nityananda Dutta 

Phatikchand (feature), Director — Sandip Ray 

Satyajit Ray Presents (13 shorts for TV, Stories by Satyajit Ray), 
Director — Sandip Ray 

Satyajit Ray Presents 2 (a TV series based on 2 long stories and a 
Feluda novel by Satyajit Ray), Director — Sandip Ray. 


As Composer 


« Shakespeare Wallah (feature), Director- James Ivory 


As Screenplay Writer 


« Uttaran (Broken Journey) Director — Sandip Ray 
- Target (1995): a feature directed by — Sandip Ray 


Documentaries & TV shows about Ray 


« 1963 — Creative Artists of India: Satyajit Ray (BD Garga for Films 
Division, India) 
1968 — Creative persons: Satyajit Ray (Janes Beveridge for W-NET 
Educational TV) 
1969 — Late night line-up: An interview with Satyajit Ray (BBC 
Television, UK) 
1978 — South Bank Show: Satyajit Ray (Melvyn Bragg for London 
Weekend Television, UK) 
1983 — The Music of Satyajit Ray (Utpalendu Chakravarti for NFDC, 
India) 
1984 — Satyajit Ray: Portrait of a Director (Zia Mohyeddin for 
Central Television, UK) 
1984 — Satyajit Ray (Shyam Benegal for Films Division, India, full 
length) 


1988 — Omnibus: The Cinema of Satyajit Ray (Adam Low for BBC, 
UK, 1 hr) 

1990 — Satyajit Ray-Introspections (Museum of Modern Art. A 
video about Satyajit Ray and his filmmaking) 
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Source: https://satyajitray.org/filmography/ 


NOTE: Weblinks are provided to enable the readers to visit and enjoy these Films 
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The Apu Trilogy 
Satyajit Ray 


Here, a brief background of all THREE Films is given to enable 


the readers to know, study and watch these Films! 


[1] PATHER PANCHALI (Song of the Little Road), 1955 


AWARDS 

President's Gold & Silver Medals, New Delhi, 1955 
Best Human Document, Cannes 1956 

Diploma of Merit, Edinburgh, 1956 

Vatican Award, Rome, 1956 

Golden Carbao, Manila, 1956 

Best Film and Direction, San Francisco, 1957 

Selznik Golden Laurel, Berlin, 1957 

Best Film, Vancouver, 1958 

Critics’ Award - Best Film, Stratford, (Canada), 1958 
Best Foreign Film, New York, 1959 

Kinema Jumpo Award: Best Foreign Film, Tokyo 1966 
Bodil Award: Best Non-European Film of the Year, Denmark, 1966 


Details: 

Producer Government of West Bengal 

Screenplay & Satyajit Ray, based on the novel ‘Pather Panchali’ by 
Direction Bibhutibhushsn Banerjee. 

Cinematography Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chndragupta 

Sound Bhupen Ghosh 

Music Pandit Ravi Shankar 

US Distributor Merchant-Ivory/Sony Pictures Classics 
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Cast: 


Characters Actors 

Harihar, the father Kanu Banerjee 

Apu Subir Banerjee 

Durga, young girl Uma Das Gupta 
Durga, child Runki Banerjee 


Sarbajaya, Apu’s mother | Karuna Banerjee 
Indir Thakrun, old aunt | Chunibala Devi 
Candy sellter Haren Banerjee 


Brief Story 


Young Apu is growing into manhood in a Bengal village in India, as his parents struggle to 
provide him with food on a daily basis. Apu’s father Harihar Roy dreams of being a writer, but 
is stuck with the paltry earnings of a sometimes-priest. In addition to his father and mother, 
Apu shares his home with a sister, Durga, and his father’s aging cousin, Indir. Indir's presence 
has created a high level of tension and more than a little resentment from Apu’s 
mother, Sarbajaya, because the relative is not only old, but infirm and must be cared for as if 
she were a third child. 


When Durga steals mangoes to give to Indir, Sarbajaya is enraged, and at one-point kicks 
Indir out for encouraging her daughter's stealing. Indir returns the next day after staying with 
another relative. Tensions rise even more when a neighbour, a vindictive aunt, who is more 
economically stable, accuses Durga of stealing a necklace from her daughter. 


Durga and Apu get into some playful fights, and Sarbajaya kicks Indir out of her house yet 
again, distressed by how much attention and care the old woman needs. 


When Durga and Apu wander into a large field near their home, they notice a train passing 
by, as well as a large, humming electrical grid, both representing the changes of modernity. 
On their way back to the ancestral home, they find Indir, who was turned away by Sarbajaya, 
dead in the middle of the forest. 


Desperate for work, Hari leaves his family to go in search of an income, leaving Sarbajaya, 
Durga, and Apu to fend for themselves. During her father's time away, Durga comes down 
with pneumonia after playing outside in a monsoon for too long. Soon she succumbs to the 
illness and dies. When Apu’s father returns home, he is upbeat and excitedly informs them of 
his success by handing out presents, including a beautiful sari he bought for Durga. Only then 
does he get the news of his daughter’s unexpected death, at which point the grief overwhelms 
him and he collapses. 


Apu makes the decision that he must take the entire family to move near the river where he 
will have more professional prospects. As they are gathering their belongings and cleaning 
the house, Apu comes across the necklace that Durga denied stealing, which has been 
secreted away inside a bowl all this time. 


Apu steals away to a nearby pond and tosses the necklace into it, watching as the weeds 
conceal its presence before joining his parents and the ox-cart which takes them away to their 
new life. 
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MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Sarbajaya [Karuna Banerjee] 

Sarbajaya is the wife of Harihar, and the matriarch of the central family. She lives in poverty 
and does her best to keep her household going while her husband struggles to find work. She 
has dreams of her own, but she has given up on them in order to support her family. This 
responsibility is especially burdensome because Harihar is easily cheated out of money and 
doesn't generally make very much. She must keep her children in line and then bear the loss 
of Durga at the end of the story. Her journey is a burdensome one, in that she is tasked with 
worrying and fretting about the future of her family. She barely smiles throughout the film 
and takes on a great deal of stress, often taking this stress out on the elderly Indir and the 
young Durga. 


Harihar [Banerjee Kanu] 

Harihar is the patriarch of the family. He is a priest and also works in any way he can to earn 
money for his family. He is prone to being cheated out of pay and fears asking his employer 
for the three months of pay he is owed because he doesn't want to get fired. He goes away 
for an extended period of time to earn money and on his return he finds that Durga, his 
daughter, has passed away. He then moves his family from his home that his ancestors have 
been at for generations in order to attempt to get out of the massive debts that he has 
accumulated, and to walk away from the life that has disappointed him. In contrast to 
Sarbajaya, he is largely hopeful throughout the film, believing that things will turn out for the 
best at any moment, and believing that God has a plan. He desires to be a writer and scholar 
and to educate his son, but neither dream is realized. By the end of the film, his hopes have 
been dashed, but he is on his way to a new life. 


Durga [Runki Banerjee] 

Durga is Harihar and Sarbajaya's daughter. She is very connected to her Auntie, Indir, for 
whom she steals fruit from the neighbor's orchard. She desires to have a husband one day 
and watches as her friend is given in marriage to a young man. After a monsoon sweeps 
through their village Durga takes sick and eventually dies, causing her family to leave their 
home. Durga is imaginative and loving, and not as hard-working as her mother would like her 
to be. She takes pleasure in the small elements of life and is close to her younger brother 
Apu, with whom she plays daily. 


Apu [Subir Banerjee] 

Apu is the youngest child of Harihar and Sarbajaya. When Apu is born, Harihar says he will 
educate him as he desires to become a writer and pass on his skills to his son. We watch Apu 
grow to be a young boy who experiences the deaths of his Auntie Indir and his sister Dargur 
before moving away with his mother and father. He has a deep sense of wonder and 
imagination, and looks up to his older sister, Durga. 


Indir Thakrun_ [Chunibala Devi] 

Indir is the elderly aunt of the family. She is exceedingly old and her back has curled over in 
her old age. She gladly accepts gifts from Durga, and Sarbajaya disapproves of their bond, 
frequently throwing Indir out because she thinks Indir is spoiling her daughter. Indir has 
nowhere else to go, and suffers the hardship of old age and poverty, eventually dying in the 
forest after Sarbajaya has kicked her out of the ancestral home. 
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Please visit to watch the Film 


2] APARAJITO (The Unvanquished), 1956 


AWARDS 
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International Critic’ Award, San Francisco, 1958 

Golden Laurel for Best Foreign Film of 1958-59, USA 

Selznik Golden Laurel, Berlin, 1960 

Bodil Award: Best Non-European Film of the Year, Denmark, 1967 


Details: 

Producer Epic Films (Satyajit Ray) 

Screenplay & Satyajit Ray; based on the novel “Aparajita” by 
Direction Bibhutibhushan Banerjee. 
Cinematography Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Durgadas Mitra 

Music Pandit Ravi Shankar 

US Distributor Merchant-Ivory/Sony Pictures Classics 
Cast: 

Characters Actors 

Harihar, the father Kanu Banerjee 

Boy Apu Pinaki Sen Gupta 

Adolescent Apu Samaran Ghosal 


Sarbajaya, Apu’s mother | Karuna Banerjee 
Bhabataran, old uncle: Ramani Sen Gupta 


Nanda Babu: Charaprakash Ghosh 
Headmaster: Subodh Ganguly 
Brief Story 


Harihar, Sarbajaya and their ten-year-old son Apu, live in the Temple City of Banaras 
(Varanasi) on the banks of the holy river Ganga (Ganges). Harihar earns a meager living by 
reciting religious scriptures. The film opens with Apu wandering and exploring the city. He 
also encounters their neighbour Nanda Babu, who would soon make a pass at Sarbajaya. 


Harihar falls ill with fever and collapses at the riverbank. In the early hours of the next 
morning, Sarbajaya wakes Apu to fetch holy water from the river to put in his father’s mouth 
as he is dying. Harihar’s death leaves mother and son to fend for themselves. 


The mother decides to return with Apu to live in a village where an old uncle works as a priest. 
Apu’s mother works to support the family. Apu is initiated into priesthood and takes over the 
old man’s work. He is unhappy because he wants to go to school. Apu persuades his mother 
to send him to school. She makes sacrifices so that he might pursue his studies. 
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Apu, now sixteen, wins a scholarship and departs for Calcutta, leaving her alone. It breaks 
Sarbajaya’s heart, but she relents. Her health is failing, and the loneliness in the village takes 
its toll. 


Engulfed in city life — studying during the day and working in a printing press at night to pay 
for his expenses — Apu grows away from his mother. His visits get shorter as the time passes. 
This emotional distance unnoticed by the growing Apu, hurts Sarbajaya deeply. She waits 
silently for her son’s visit as her illness accelerates and falls into a depression. 


On a night sparkling with dancing fireflies, Sarbajaya dies. Apu comes back to an empty house. 
He grieves for his mother, but soon finds strength to leaves the village for the last time, to 
carry on with his new life in the city. 
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Please visit to watch the F 


3] APUR SANSAR (The World of Apu), 1959 
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Details: 


Producer Satyajit Ray Productions 

Screenplay & Satyajit Ray; based on the novel “Aparajita” by 
Direction Bibhutibhushan Banerjee. 
Cinematography Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Durgadas Mitra 

Music Pandit Ravi Shankar 

US Distributor Merchant-Ivory/Sony Pictures Classics 
Cast: 

Characters Actors 

Apu, Apurba Kumar Roy _ | Soumitra Chatterjee 

Aparna Sharmila Tagore 

Pulu Swapan Mukherjee 

Kajal Alok Chakravarty 

Pulu’s wife Sefalika Devi 

Sasinarayan, Pulu’s uncle | Dhiresh Majumdar 

Landlord Dhiren Ghosh 

Bridegroom Tusar Banerjee 

Murari, Aparna’s brother | Abhijit Chatterjee 


Brief Story 


Apur Sansar is the third and final film of the The Apu Trilogy. Apu (Soumitra Chatterjee) is 
now a graduate and without a job. He lives in a rented room next to a busy railway yard. He 
finds himself among a large population of the unemployed youth in the city. To pay his rent, 
he has to sell his books. The job search turns out to be an amusing and a tormenting 
experience. 


Unfazed, He is writing a novel based on his life, which he hopes will make him famous. His 
life takes a turn, however, when he meets his old friend Pulu. He coerces Apu to travel to his 
ancestral village to attend the wedding of his cousin, Aparna (Sharmila Tagore). On the boat 
ride to the village Pulu reads Apu’s manuscript and appreciates the work. 


On the day of the wedding, the bridegroom turns out to be mentally deranged and the 
wedding is cancelled. The villagers believe if she is not married before the auspicious hour 
passes, the ill-fated bride can never be married again. Apu primarily is of sympathy for the 
bride and some convincing by Pulu, agrees to be the substitute groom. He has not even seen 
her yet. 


The marriage takes place and Apu and his young wife return to his Calcutta apartment. Soon, 
a warm and caring relationship develops. Apu willingly takes up the clerical job that he has so 
far avoided. The marital bliss, however, is short lived. 
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Aparna becomes pregnant, and she goes to her parents’ place for childbirth. She dies during 
the childbirth. Apu’s world shatters as he receives the news of Aparna’s death. Sunken in grief, 
he refuses to even see the child whom he holds responsible for his wife’s death. He leaves 
Calcutta to lead the life of a wanderer. 


About five years pass, Apu’s friend Pulu, who had been abroad, is shocked to find the child 
growing wild and not cared for. Pulu goes in search of Apu and requests to take responsibility 
for his son, Kajal. 


Reluctantly, Apu comes back to the village. On seeing Kajal, Apu is overwhelmed by affection. 
Now it is the child who refuses to accept him as his father. Apu wins over the little boy. The 
child accepts him as a friend, though not as a father yet. United, they leave for Calcutta to 
make a new beginning. 
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Please visit to watch the Film 


https://www. youtube .com/watch?v=06SpsEz8v-s&ab_channel=AashiryaStudios 


THE APU TRILOGY 
(PATHER PANCHALI, 1955; APARAJITO, 1956; APUR SANSAR, 1959) 


Wington Award for each film, London Festival, 1980 


Two decades after its original negatives were burned ina fire, Satyajit Ray's breath- 


taking milestone of world cinema rises from the ashes in a meticulously reconstructed new 
restoration. The Apu Trilogy brought India into the golden age of international art-house 
film, following one indelible character, a free-spirited child in rural Bengal who matures 
into an adolescent urban student and finally a sensitive man of the world. These delicate 
masterworks—Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road), Aparajito (The Unvanquished), 
and Apur Sansar (The World of Apu)—based on two books by Bibhutibhusan Banerjee, 
were shot over the course of five years, and each stand on its own as a tender, visually 
radiant journey. They are among the most achingly beautiful, richly humane movies ever 
made—essential works for any film lover. 


Apu in Trilogy 


Apu Adolescent Apu Apu, Apurba Kumar Roy 
SUBIR BANERJEE SAMARAN GHOSAL SOUMITRA CHATTERJEE 
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Visit these Webpages to enjoy The Apu Trilogy 


https://satyajitray.org/apu-trilogy/ 
https://www.criterion.com/boxsets/1145-the-apu-trilogy 
https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0052572/ 
https://www.imdb.com/title/+t0048473/ 
https://www.imdb.com/title/+t15964372/ 


https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0048956/ 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKRKKREK 


NOMINATIONS AND AWARDS 


National Awards 
President's Medals 


e Winner — 1955 — President's Gold & Silver Medals (New Delhi) — Pather 
Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 

e Winner — 1959 — President's Gold Medal (New Delhi) — Apur Sansar (The World of 
Apu) 


National Film Awards 


e Winner — 1956 - Best Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 

e Winner — 1956 — Best Feature Film in Bengali — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little 
Road) 

e Winner — 1960 - Best Film — Apur Sansar (The World of Apu) 


International Film Festivals 
Cannes Film Festival 


e Winner — 1956 — Best Human Document — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 

e Winner — 1956 — OCIC Award (Special Mention) — Pather Panchali (Song of the 
Little Road) 

e Nominated — 1956 — Golden Palm for Best Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little 
Road) 
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Venice Film Festival 


e Winner — 1957 — Golden Lion of St. Mark for Best Film — Aparajito (The 
Unvanquished) 

e Winner — 1957 — Cinema Nuovo Award — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 

e Winner — 1957 — Critics Award — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 


Berlin International Film Festival 


e Winner — 1957 — Selznick Golden Laurel for Best Film — Pather Panchali (Song of 
the Little Road) 

e Winner — 1960 — Selznick Golden Laurel for Best Film — Aparajito (The 
Unvanquished) 


British Film Institute Awards, London Film Festival 
e Winner — 1957 — FIPRESCI Award — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 
e Winner — 1960 — Sutherland Trophy for Best Original And Imaginative Film — Apur 
Sansar (The World of Apu) 
e Winner — 1980 — Wington Award — Apu Trilogy (for each film) 


Edinburgh International Film Festival 


e Winner — 1956 — Diploma of Merit — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 
e Winner — 1960 — Diploma of Merit — Apur Sansar (The World of Apu) 


San Francisco International Film Festival 
e Winner — 1957 — Golden Gate for Best Picture — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little 
Road) 
e Winner — 1957 — Golden Gate for Best Director — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little 
Road) — Satyajit Ray 
e Winner — 1958 — Golden Gate for Best Picture — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 
e Winner — 1958 — Golden Gate for Best Director — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 
— Satyajit Ray 
e Winner — 1958 — International Critics' Award — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 
Vancouver International Film Festival 


e Winner — 1958 - Best Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 


New York Film Festival 
e Winner — 1959 — Best Foreign Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 
Stratford Film Festival 


e Winner — 1958 — Critics' Award for Best Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little 
Road) 
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Other international awards 
National Board of Review Awards (United States) 


e Winner — 1958 - Best Foreign Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 
e Winner — 1960 — Best Foreign Film — Apur Sansar (The World of Apu) 


Kinema Junpo Awards (Tokyo) 
e Winner — 1967 — Best Foreign Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 
Bodil Awards (Denmark) 


e Winner — 1967 — Best Non-European Film — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 
e Winner — 1969 — Best Non-European Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little 
Road) 


British Academy Film Awards (United Kingdom) 


e Nominated — 1958 —- BAFTA Award for Best Film — Pather Panchali (Song of the 
Little Road) 

e Nominated — 1959 —- BAFTA Award for Best Film — Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 

e Nominated — 1959 — BAFTA Award for Best Foreign Actress — Aparajito (The 
Unvanquished) — Karuna Banerjee 

e Nominated — 1962 — BAFTA Award for Best Film — Apur Sansar (The World of Apu) 


Other awards 


e Winner — 1956 Golden Carbao (Manila) — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 
e Winner — 1956 Vatican Award (Rome) — Pather Panchali (Song of the Little Road) 
e Winner — 1958-1959 Golden Laurel for Best Foreign Film (United States) 

— Aparajito (The Unvanquished) 
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Satyatit Ray 


100 MIN, B7W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 


The Music Room 
JALSAGHAR 


a film by 


SATYAJIT RAY 
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AWARDS: 
e President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1959 
e Silver Medal for Music, Moscow, 1959 


Background and the Story 


Elegiac in tone, Jalsaghar (The Music Room) is, to quote John Russell Taylor, 
“an atmospheric piece”. It occasionally reminds one of Orson Welles's The 
Magnificent Ambersons, which was about the decline of a wealthy American 
Midwestern family in the late nineteenth century. The swansong of a stubborn 
and self-absorbed zamindar, Jalsaghar depicts the passing of the old feudal 
social order in early twentieth-century rural Bengal giving way to another 
that is bourgeois and perhaps coarser but more in tune with the future. 


Chhabi Biswas plays the zamindar Biswambhar Roy who, at the beginning of 
the film, is already out of touch with reality and sunk in sorrow for his dead 
wife and only son. Rivalry with his nouveau riche neighbour Mahim Ganguly 
(Gangapada Bose) spurs him to reopen his music room and host a lavish and 
showy jalsa, or musical soiree, to indulge his passion for music, which has 
already ruined him along with his refusal to adapt to the changed social and 
economic realities. At the end of the concert, Biswambhar upstages his rival 
with a grand gesture, restraining Mahim's attempt to reward the kathak 
dancer with his last bag of gold coins. 


After that, he spends the rest of the night drinking in the music room 
beneath the portraits of ancestors and his own recently added one. He raises 
a toast to his ancestors whose blood (“Rakto! Rakto!” The blood in my veins, 
he exults) and lineage he is so immensely proud of. He then mounts his white 
stallion Toofan and rides to his death against the prow of a boat moored by 
the dry river bank. 


Ray's attitude towards Biswambhar Roy's madness has been aptly compared 
to that of Shakespeare towards King Lear - a combination of pity and 
compassion that is nevertheless a censure of his folly. Jalsaghar has, as many 
commentators have noted, one of the finest opening flashback sequences in 
the history of cinema. The credits appear over the shimmering chandelier in 
the music room that is otherwise in shadow. A crescendo of ominous music 
leads us to a close up of Biswambhar's immobile face. It is morning, and he 
has settled in his chair on a terrace overlooking the riverbank, waited on by 
his loyal manservant (played by Kali Sarkar in one of the film's several 


memorable cameos). As haunting shehnai music (played by Ustad Bismillah 
Khan) wafts across from Mahim's house where a concert is being held, he 
begins to reminisce about his own glory days. 


The motif of shehnai music continues as we are introduced to his devoted 
wife and a handsome young son whose thread ceremony is being celebrated, 
which will climax with another grand concert in his music room in the evening. 
Interaction with his wife and steward make it clear that Biswambhar has 
already spent much of his fortune on extravagant concerts. His false pride 
and arrogance blinds him from exercising the flexibility required to manage 
his estate profitably. These deep-rooted flaws in his character prove to be 
his inevitable undoing. 


A little later, after he consents to his wife and son travelling by boat to her 
native village, Biswambhar responds to an invitation to attend Mahim's house- 
warming concert with a concert of his own. It is held during a stormy night. 
Biswambhar's imminent doom is shown by Ray in a succession of symbolic 
images: the overturning of a miniature ivory boat that anticipates the death 
by drowning of his wife and son, the ill-omened cockroach that swims in his 
whisky glass, and, most powerfully, in the flickering of the lamps in the 
swaying grand chandelier. 


This is perhaps excessive for modern-day taste, but Ray pulls it off by 
making each of these images integral to his magisterial mise-end scene, 
infusing them with an intrinsic or organic quality that is true to the flow of 
the narrative. 


Another symbolic image occurs at the end of the flashback in the 
unforgettable shot of a truck trundling along an old country road towards 
Mahim's house as Biswambhar's elephant Moti grazes by the river bank. The 
onset of the new machine-dominated age represented by the truck is 
contrasted with the slow-moving and graceful elephant that stands for the 
fading or obsolete way of life that the zamindar obstinately upholds. 


To focus only on the chandelier (a prime status symbol of Indian royalty and 
landed aristocracy borrowed from the British), its meaning morphs with each 
of its subsequent appearances. It is luminous and in full glory in the first 
music sequence of the flashback, casting its luxuriant light on both 
performers and listeners. It is seen again in the second music concert during 
the storm with its wavering lamps foretelling the capsizing of the boat that 
is bringing home his wife and son. 


The chandelier then appears prominently in the closing sequences when, 
instigated by Mahim's invitation to the inaugural concert at his new house, 
Biswambhar decides to end his mourning and reopen the music room. Against 
the advice of his steward, he removes the last bag of gold coins from the 
safety box to pay for the services of a kathak dancer who is the new rage 
among music connoisseurs. 


The loyal manservant joyfully sets about cleaning, burnishing and lighting the 
chandelier as the music room is prepared with the unrolling of carpets and 
the pouring of liquor into crystal decanters. After the performance 
Biswambhar swaggers drunkenly among the family portraits in the music room. 
His certain fall is reflected in the sputtering lamps, which blow out one by 
one like the hero's own life breath. So rich is the symbolism of the chandelier 
that Jalsaghar's story could be told by merely singling out this motif 
throughout the film. 


Details: 

Producer Satyajit Ray Productions 

Screenplay & Direction | Satyajit Ray; Based on the short story: ‘Jalsaghar’ by 

Tarasankar Banerjee. 

Cinematography Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Durgadas Mitra 

Music Vilayat Khan 

Music & Dance Begum Akhtar, Roshan Kumari, Waheed Khan, Bismillah Khan 
performances (on screen); Dakhshinamohan Thakur, Ashish Kumar, Robin 

Mazumdar and Imrat Khan (off screen) 

US Distributor Columbia TriStar Home Entertainment 
Cast: 

Character Actor 

Biswambhar Roy Chhabi Biswas 

Mahamaya, Roy’s wife | Padma Devi 

Khoka, Roy’s son Pinaki Sen Gupta 

Mahim Ganguly, Gangapada Bose 

neighbor 

Manager of — Roy’s | Tulsi Lahari 

estate 

Ananta, Roy’s servant | Kali Sarkar 

Ustad Ujir Khan, Ustad Waheed Khan 

Singer 

Krishna Bai, the dancer | Roshan Kumari 

Singer Begum Akhtar 


Please visit to watch the Film 


https://archive.org/details/jalsaghar-the-music-room- 1958 
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Some selected Pictures 
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Background and the Story 


Parash Pathar is a minor film from Satyajit Ray. Ray made this quick film making 
use of a break in shooting of Jalasaghar (The Music Room) as its lead actor, 
Chhabi Biswas, was making a trip to Berlin to receive an award. Ray's biographer - 
Andrew Robinson - believes, “... it (Parash Pathar) would belong among Ray's best 
work, were it not for some rough edges which betray the speed at which it was 
shot .... its humour only partly transplants to the west.." 


Ina letter to film critic Marie Seton, Ray wrote at the time of the films release, 
“(it is) sort of combination of comedy, fantasy, satire, farce and a touch of 
Pathos". 


Parash Path on a rainy afternoon, an elderly bank clerk - Paresh Dutta - finds a 
mysterious “Parash Pathar" as he his returning from work after learning that his 
office is closing down. “Parash Pathar" or the Philosopher's stone can transform 
any piece of metal into gold. 


At home he demonstrates the stone's magical power to his wife by changing a few 
household items into gold. Soon, Dutta’s are among the richest and most 
respected citizen of Calcutta. From a modest dwelling, the childless couple move 
to an opulent mansion. Paresh now has a personal secretary - Priyatosh Henry 
Biswas, a young man preoccupied with his girlfriend. The source of Paresh’'s 
sudden wealth is a mystery and Paresh is very careful to keep it a secret. He is 
now much sought after in social and political gatherings. 


Paresh is invited to a cocktail party at the house of a businessman and gets drunk. 
The guests are treated to a magic show by the inebriated Paresh - turning metal 
into gold. The cunning host covets the secret, however, Paresh manages evade 
him. Frustrated, the businessman goes to the police with allegation of gold 
smuggling. 


The panic-stricken Paresh gives the stone to his personal secretary - Priyatosh 
and attempts to escape. Paresh's car breaks down and is arrested ona charge of 
smuggling gold. Paresh has only one way to prove his innocence - demonstrate the 
power of stone in the court. But Priyatosh has swallowed the stone. Police wants 
to operate Priyatosh and remove the stone. The x-rays reveal that the stone is 
slowly being digested in the young man's stomach. Once the stone is digested, all 
gold reverts to iron. The crisis is over. Paresh and his wife seem relieved. 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ouBS-y-RM80&ab_channel=CPTSTORM-BD 


Details: 
Producer Pramod Lahiri 
Screenplay & Direction | Satyajit Ray, based on the short story “Paras Pathar” by 
Parasuram (Rajsekhar Bose) 
Cinematography Subrata Mitra 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 
Sound Durgadas Mitra 
Music Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Cast: 
Character Actor 


Paresh Chandra Dutta 


Tulsi Chakraborty 


Giribala Dutt (Paresh’s 
wife) 


Ranibala Devi 


Priyotosh Henry Biswas 
(Paresh’s personal 
secretary) 


Kali Banerjee 


Brajahari, the servant 


Jahar Roy 


Businessman Kachalu 


Gangapada Basu 


Police Inspector 
Chatterjee 


Haridhan Chatterjee 


Police Officer 


Bireswar Sen 


Doctor Nandi 


Moni Srimani 


Doctor Nandi 


Moni Srimani 


Cocktail party guests 


Chhabi Biswas, Jahar Ganguli, Pahari Sanyal, Kamal Mitra, 
Nitish Mukherjee, Subodh Ganguli, Tulsi Lahiri, Amar Mullick, 


Chandrabati Devi, Renuka Roy, Bharati Devi 


93 MIN, B/W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 


AWARDS: 
e President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1961 


Background and the Story 


Devi is set in 1860s’ Bengal, when social liberalism and other ideas that had 


driven the European Enlightenment in its time were beginning to gain some traction 
within the community. The Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, legislated in the teeth 
of fierce Hindu upper-caste resistance in 1856, had been an important step 
forward in social reform, though it had perhaps managed to polarise public opinion 
even more starkly than the Sati Act of 1829. (One of the film's early episodes 
reveals a young liberal, a friend of the protagonist's husband, determined to marry 
a widow with whom he is in love, despite a strong family push-back. However, the 
man clearly recognises the societal stigma that is going to lie on him for the rest 
of his life.) 


But the winds of change were blowing almost exclusively across the urban 
landscape, while rural Bengal steadfastly remained out of bounds to change. Thus, 
while Umaprasad (Soumitra Chatterjee), as a graduate student in Calcutta, has 
imbibed a measure of the modern spirit, his father Kalikinkar (Chhabi Biswas), 
the classically-educated zamindar of a large estate nestled deep in the agrarian 
countryside, never felt the need to make his peace with the changing times. 
Kalikinkar is every inch the benevolent despot whose word is law across his domain. 
He is an ardent devotee of the goddess Kali, too. So when one night he dreams 
of being visited by the deity - who seems to indicate to him that Dayamoyee 
(Sharmila Tagore), Umaprasad's young wife, is an incarnation of the goddess - he 
quickly persuades himself and everyone around him that Dayamoyee is indeed the 
goddess herself. From here on, the narrative moves inexorably towards 
catastrophe, and this is presaged pretty much at the moment of the epiphany 
itself. As Kalikinkar, in manic fervour, prostrates himself at her feet, Dayamoyee 
shrinks from him in silent revulsion, her fingernails crushing into a wall she 
desperately presses against, hoping to get away from her nightmare. But of 
course, there is no getting-away for her any more. Her father-in-law lies at her 
feet, loudly incanting praise to the Divine Mother, while the young woman's world 
- sunny and blissful till a moment ago - falls in a heap around her. 


There are several different things Devi derives its extraordinary emotive power 
from, but probably the most potent ingredient is Ray's ability to show every 
character in the round. There are no easy villains here, nor any larger-than-life 
heroes, and that is why the film manages to tell its story so persuasively. In his 
own way, Kalikinkar believes he is doing his best by everyone, and that includes 
Dayamoyee most of all. He shows himself to be both compassionate and 
intellectually agile, and in a memorable exchange with his son who suggests 
Kalikinkar may actually be going insane, an initially shocked Kalikinkar launches 


into a triumphant recitation from memory of a long, wonderfully sonorous passage 
from one of Kalidas’s great epic poems. The point he is making is that he is fully 
in possession of his senses; indeed, that the apotheosis of his daughter-in-law is 
fully ‘rational’. Again, when Khoka dies, our awareness that no one but Kalikinkar 
is responsible for the tragedy does not yet stop us from recognising the depth of 
the old man’s sorrow, his baffled inability to come to terms with what has 
happened. He is an utterly broken man and, looking at him, we begin to feel sorry 
for him. And this is precisely what makes Devi's message so compelling: that what 
destroys Dayamoyee and wrecks her young husband's life is not a mere man's whim, 
nor even the mulishness of a crazy zealot, but something much bigger, mightier, 
with a sinister life of its own. Something that is so obsessively inward -looking 
that it loves nothing more than its own shadowed cloisters: Faith - unreasoned and 
insular, unfailingly self-righteous, if not always sanctimonious. 


We see how Kalikinkar, an essentially well-meaning man, is a hostage to his 
religious faith, and how that same faith relentlessly drives him to play havoc with 
two young lives - lives that are infinitely dear to him - even as he believes he is 
acting with the best of intentions. 


The movie's last few minutes burn into one's memory. Umaprasad returns to the 
village, determined to do whatever it takes to free his wife from her hell-hole. 
Unknown to him, in the meanwhile, the child has died, and the whole family is 
dazed, shattered. After a brief confrontation with Kalikinkar, Umaprasad starts 
looking for Dayamoyee, calling out to her repeatedly. Finally, he spies her in her 
bedroom, dressing up at a frenetic pace for what she clearly believes will be a 
long journey, desperately trying to put on all her heavy jewellery. She is first 
seen in soft focus, and when the camera picks her out more clearly, we cringe 
from what we see. Her strikingly beautiful face has been transformed by the look 
of dark terror in her eyes, and smudges of mascara - marks of nervous haste in 
making herself up - heighten the sense of eeriness oozing from her. She very 
nearly looks like a hunted animal, scared for its life. The poor woman has lost her 
mind. When Umaprasad tries to shake her out of her delirium, she rushes from 
the house towards the river, as though sleep-walking, and disappears into the 
mists swirling up from the water. The deliberately over-exposed picture frames 
make this one of the most poignantly haunting episodes in world cinema. 


Details: 

Producer Satyajit Ray Productions 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, Based on the short story — ‘Devi’ by 

Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee 

Cinematography Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Durgadas Mitra 

Music Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 


Cast: 


Character Actor 

Doyamoyee Sharmila Tagore 
Kalikinkar Roy Chhabi Biswas 
Umaprasad Soumitra Chatterjee 
Taraprasad Purnendu Mukherjee 
Harasundari Karuna Banerjee 
Bhudeb Anil Chatterjee 
Khoka Arpan Chowdhury 
Professor Sarkar Kali Sarkar 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https: //www. youtube.com/watch?v=bvkOBv_6xTO&ab_channel=LoneWolf 
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Teen Kanya Trilogy 


Three Daughters rwo daughters] 


Satyajit Ray 


[Teen Kanya: The Postmaster 56 Min.; Monihara 61 Min.; Samapti 56 Min.] 


Based on popular Indian stories of the great writer Rabindranath Tagore, 
these short films reveal definitive moments in the lives of three young girls. 


The title “Teen Kanya" means three daughters (or three girls), but the 
international version of the film is called “Two Daughters" though the title 
“Teen Kanya’ means three girls (daughters). Though the feature has three 
different stories, only two of them were included for the international release: 
The Postmaster 56 Min. and Samapti 56 Min. 
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AWARDS: 


e President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1961 (for Samapti) 
e Golden Boomerang, Melbourne, 1962 (for the Two Daughters) 
e Selznik Golden Laurel Award, Berlin, 1963 


SUMMARY 

The female characters that are central to the stories link the three episodes. 
Ray adapted three short stories by Rabindranath Tagore as a tribute to the 
author to mark his birth centenary in 1961. 


‘Teen Kanya’ is an anthology film based upon short stories by Rabindranath 
Tagore, as a tribute on the author's centenary. The title means “Three 
Daughters", and the film's original Indian release contained three stories, with 
three central female characters linking the stories together. ‘The Postmaster’ 
concerns an orphan girl who grows attached to the postmaster she is caring for 
after he teaches her to read and write. ‘Monihara’ is a supernatural tale about a 
woman obsessed with the jewels her husband buys for her. ‘Samapti’ follows a 
young man who falls for an unconventional girl from his new village instead of his 
arranged bride, the daughter of a respectable family. The international release 
did not include ‘Monihara’, and was released as ‘Dui Kanya’, or “Two Daughters". x 
All three stories of Teen Kanya are about the captivating feminine element in 
male-female interaction. In the Tagore-Ray account of things here, the feminine 
alchemy is spontaneous and utterly unselfconscious, but there is something 
special about it. 


The Postmaster: 

The relationship between the postmaster and the young chipmunk-like Ratan 
encompasses something more than just paternal/filial attachment. Nonsexual 
though their relationship is, it still involves the special magic that only the 
feminine presence can conjure. 


Monihara: 
The feminine element becomes overtly supernatural, but, interestingly, this story 
is the least evocative of feminine mystery. 


Samapti: 
The mystical feminine element is not only spontaneously projected, but also 
internalized - Mrinmoyee ultimately responds, herself, to her own feminine 
impulses. 


In all three stories, the male principal is helplessly captivated by an innocent girl, 
whose charm is guileless. She is not trying to seduce the man; she is just being 
her naturally enigmatic self. It took the brilliance and artistry of both Satyajit 
Ray and Rabindranath Tagore to capture the mystical and wonderful subtlety of 
these feelings and render them into the cinematic jewel that Teen Kanya is. 


Details: 


Producer Satyajit Ray Productions 

Stories Rabindranath Tagore 

Screenplay & Satyajit Ray, Based on three short stories by Rabindranath 

Direction Tagore: Postmaster, Monihara, and Samapti. 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Durgadas Mitra 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Cast: 
aractTers AcTors 
THE POSTMASTER 
Nandalal: Anil Chatterjee 
Ratan: Chandana Banerjee 
Bisay: Nripati Chatter jee 
Khagen: Khagen Pathak 
MONIHARA (THE LOST JEWELS) 
Phanibhusan Saha: Kali Banerjee 
Manimalika: Kanika Majumdar 
Madhusudhan: Kumar Roy 
Schoolmaster and Gobinda Chakravarti 
SAMAPTI (THE CONCLUSION) 

Amulya: Soumitra Chatterjee 
Mrinmoyee: Aparna Das Gupta 
Jogmaya: Sita Mukherjee 
Nistarini: Gita Dey 


The Postmaster 


The Postmaster 56 Min 
https://archive.org/details/teen-kanya-1.-postmaster-1961 


In the first story Nandal (played by Anil Chatterjee), an educated young man 
from Calcutta, arrives in the small rural village of Ulapur to take on the job 
as the local postmaster. The pre-teen orphan girl Ratan (Chandana Banerjee) 
is assigned to be his cook and housekeeper. From the outset it is clear there 
is a disconnect between Nandal and the life in the village. This is exemplified 
by Nandal's terror at the sight of a village lunatic, whom the diminutive Ratan 
shoos away as just a harmless pest. At his post office, Nandal's everyday 
work includes constant spectators - the idle old men of the village who are 
fascinated by the exotic newcomer. But again the disconnect is evident. 
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Meanwhile Nandal and Ratan 
get to know each other a little. 
She sings a charming song for 
him, and he offers to spend 
some of his idle time teaching 
her a little how to read and 
write. But finally, Nandal 
comes down with a serious case 
of malaria (a common ailment 
in India in those days). In 
response, Ratan devotedly spends the whole night applying cold compresses 
to his feverish forehead, and she dedicates herself to nursing him back to 
health. Throughout this period of the story, we get the feeling that Ratan 
sees Nandal as the wished-for replacement of her father, who died so early 
in her life that she can't even remember him. 


Nandal recovers and 
writes a simple poem 
about Ratan, one that 
she is now able to read 
aloud. She is so 
delighted. But Nandal 
is fed up with the 
boring village § and 
decides to resign from 
his post and go back to 
Calcutta. The news of 
his impending departure 
crushes Ratan, and she 
petulantly refuses even to acknowledge him when he approaches her for the 
last time to say goodbye. It is only then that Nandal seems to realize that 
he and Ratan shared a special relationship - a form of love - that he has 
abandoned and is now lost. It is that poignant last shot showing Nandal's 
final anguish that long lingers in the mind of the viewer. 


One can get a feeling for how Ray enhanced Tagore's work by having a read 
of Tagore's original story. The local colour of the village, such as the 
depictions of the lunatic and the village elders are not present in Tagore's 
text. In addition, the tentative growing relationship between Nandal and 
Ratan is much more developed in Ray's film than in Tagore’s dry description. 
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Tagore's story, while interesting, is basically reflective and contemplative. 
Ray's rendition fleshes out the characters of Nandal and Ratan, and it 
captures the emotive feelings that more effectively stir the heart. 
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Monihara (The Lost Jewels) 


Monihara (The Lost Jewels) 61 Min 
https://www.dailymotion.com/video/x81lyjm 


The second segment is a dramatized ghost story that is read to the viewer 
by its supposed author on the footsteps of a ghat in front of the thought- 
to-be haunted Saha mansion. The narrator, who is a local schoolmaster, has 
an audience of one - a hooded figure sitting at the base of the ghat. The 
ghost story itself is rather simple. What makes it interesting is the 
atmospheric way it is told, featuring Soumendu Roy's expressionistic 
cinematography. 


At the start of the narrator's story, which he says begins many years ago, 
Phanibhushan Saha (Kali Banerjee) and his wife Monimalika (Kanika Majumdar) 
have just inherited a large mansion and associated jute plantation in Manikpur. 
Phanibhushan is hopelessly and timidly in love with his wife, who is self- 
indulgently obsessed with her 
own glamor. One day while her 
husband is out, Monimalika is 
visited by an _ obscure 
“relative”, Madhusudhan 
(Kumar Roy), who refers to 
himself as her distant 
“brother” and who has come 
looking for a job. It is clear 
from the photography and eerie music of this scene that there is something 
sinister about this visitor. He apparently has some shady connections with 
Monimalika's cloudy past, and she wants to have no part of him. 


Afterwards she sings alone by the window a beautifully melancholic song that 
shows off her mysterious ethereal beauty. But the scene also further 
underlines her self-absorption. Her primary concern is her large collection 
of jewelry. 


But then disaster strikes. A huge fire burns up their jute plantation, and 
Phanibhushan tells Monimalika that they have run up a large debt. He has 
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to rush back to Calcutta to secure some funds, while Monimalika chooses to 
stay behind in Malikpur. 


Monimalika wants to stay behind, because she is terrified that her husband 
will try to pay their debts by pawning her jewelry collection. So she decides 
to flee with all her jewels 
back to her own family up 
the river, and she summons 
Madhusudhan to take her 
there ona boat. When we 
see the unsavory 
Madhusudhan~ again, _it 
becomes clear to the 
viewer that some sort of 
mayhem is going to happen to Monimalika on the way. 


Later when Phanibhushan returns from Calcutta with money and new jewels 
for his wife, he finds Monimalika missing and the mansion empty except for 
an elderly servant. We now move into the ghostly imagery of a haunted 
house. In the evening he keeps hearing footsteps in the hallway, and he 
thinks it is his beloved Monimalika returning. But it turns out to be a ghost 
instead. All of this part of the story is shot with expressionistic, spooky 
effects leading up to the final encounter between Phanibhushan and the 
bejeweled, skeletal ghost. 


When the narrator finishes his tale on the steps of the ghat, he looks over 
at his hooded listener, who has so far only been seen from behind. Now the 
figure stands up and says the narrator's story 
contains some inaccuracies, and then he 
reveals himself to be Phanibhushan, himself. 
Then to the narrator's astonished horror, 
the figure magically disappears, indicating 
that he, too, is a ghost. So the inner-narrative 
ghost story ultimately recoils back up to the 
outer narrative of the local schoolmaster. 


This Monihara segment has thinner characterizations than the other two, and 
its primary virtue is its atmospheric evocation of mystery. 
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Sampati (The Conclusion) 


Samapti (The Conclusion) 56 Min. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=eZgWvRavV8Y&ab_channel=ETGuru 


The final segment of Teen Kanya, 
Samapti, is the most light-hearted of 
the three offerings, and in this case 
it closes on a happier note. Again 
there is a young woman who baffles 
the man who is interested in her. But 
the real feature of this segment is the 
magnetic characterizations of the two 
principals, thanks to the energetic performances of two young Indian movie 
stars - Soumitra Chatterjee (a Satyajit Ray favourite) and Aparna Sen (her 
debut performance at the age of 16). Also worth noting is the emotive 
performance of Sita Mukherjee, who plays the doting mother of Soumitra 
Chatterjee's character. 


This story begins with Amulya (played by 
Soumitra Chatterjee), having 
successfully passed his college exams, 
returning by river boat to his home 
village to visit his widowed mother. 
When he gets off the boat, he slips and 
falls on the muddy shore, much to the 
mirthful delight of an _ onlooking 
tomboyish teenage girl, Mrinmoyee (Aparna Sen). Amulya takes note of the 
source of this giggling mockery before she runs away. 


Amulya’s mother, Jogmaya (Sita Mukherjee), is delighted to see her son, but 
she quickly tells him that it is now time 
for him to get married and that she has 
already chosen an auspicious wedding day 
and a girl from a “good family” (most 
important concerns for Indian arranged 
marriages). / Je Pe ak Amulya reluctantly but 
dutifully goes through the motions of 
formally meeting the family of the proposed girl and hearing about the shy 
and taciturn girl's virtues. But the whole event is disrupted by the again 
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onlooking and mischievous Mrinmoyee, who releases her pet squirrel into the 
room through the window, which causes chaos. Then she steals Amulya’'s 
shoes that he had taken off and placed by the door upon entering the home 
of the proposed bride. 


All of this tomfoolery on the part of 
Mrinmoyee annoys, but tellingly, 
fascinates Amulya. He learns that 
she is an impish tomboy who plays all 
the time with the younger boys of the 
neighbourhood and has acquired the 
nickname “Pagli” (crazy girl). The 
naughty, and pretty, girl captivates 
his heart. When he returns to his 
mother, he tells her that he is not interested in the proposed bride, but is 
interested in Mrinmoyee. 
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Jogmaya is at first horrified, but she ultimate gives in to her beloved only 
son, and a wedding is duly arranged for Amulya and Mrinmoyee. Mrinmoyee 
is very reluctant to give up her gay, carefree life and take on the duties of 
being a wife, but she is unable to withstand family pressures. The wedding 
goes ahead. 


On their wedding night, though, Mrinmoyee tells Amulya that she was forced 
into the marriage and that she doesn't want to get into bed with him. She 
still wants her freedom and doesn't want to get locked into matrimonial 
restrictions. At this point the viewer's sympathies are likely to lie with 
Mrinmoyee. Why should a teenage girl be coerced into a union not of her 
own choosing? 


After they argue and he dozes off, she sneaks out of his house by using her 
tree-climbing skills and goes out to spend the night swinging on her favourite 
swing hung from a tree. The image of a girl swinging on a swing seems to 
have held a special place for Tagore (and Ray), representing perhaps the 
joyous nature of free-spirited femininity. We see similar girl-on-a-swing 
imagery representing the same theme in Ray's later Charulata (1964), which 
was also based on a tale by Tagore. 


In this story, though, the still rebellious Mrinmoyee is captured and locked 
in Amulya’s room. His relatives urge Amulya to be tough on the girl and 
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exercise his manly rights, but Amulya is too civilized to do that. He tells 
Mrinmoyee that he is leaving her in the care of her mother and that he is 
going back to Calcutta. If and when she finally accepts him, he tells her, 
he will return to her. 


Mrinmoyee is now more or 
less a prisoner in her 
own home, and she takes to 
perpetually sulking. After 
six months of separation 
have passed, though, 
Jogmaya, missing her son 
and feeling something has to 
be done, summons him to 
return to their village on 
the pretext of her 
being ill. Amulya dutifully returns, and his mother convinces him to go to 


Mrinmoyee and inquire after her. 


The last few minutes of this segment are lyrical. Mrinmoyee is at first 
delighted to hear that Amulya has returned, but when she learns that the 
reason for his return is to see his supposedly ill mother, she frowns. Her 
feelings seem now to be torn. When Amulya comes to her home, he learns 
that she has run off into the woods. Now in the pouring rain, Amulya 
searches the woods for her, calling out her name. Still hiding in the brush, 
the pouting Mrinmoyee hears Amulya's call and cannot suppress a smile. 


Soaked to the skin from the rain, Amulya finally gives up his search and 
returns to his room, where he discovers a note on his bed from “your Pagli”. 
Mrinmoyee has used her tree-climbing ability to sneak back into Amulya’'s 
room. When he sees her, she smiles meekly and promises never to run away 
from him again. They have finally been united in true love. 
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The Documentary Films 
Satyajit Ray 


The documentary film genre is an important part of world cinematic history. 
Documentary filmmaking is a cinematic style dating back to the earliest days of 
film. While Wikipedia can define its most basic definition as “anonfictional motion 
picture intended to document some aspects of reality, primarily for the purposes 
of instruction or maintaining a historical record,” the style has become a catch- 
all for both certain filmmaking styles as well as anoble cinematic pursuit of truth. 
Documentary films shape and interpret factual material for purposes of 
education or entertainment. Documentaries have been made in one form or 
another in nearly every country and have contributed significantly to the 
development of realism in films. 


In general, documentary films have six distinguishable types: (1) Poetic, (2) 
Expository, (3) Observational, (4) Participatory, (5) Reflexive and 
(6) Performative. 


Documentary filmmaking is a cinematic style dating back to the earliest days of 
film. While Wikipedia can define its most basic definition as “anonfictional motion 
picture intended to document some aspects of reality, primarily for the purposes 
of instruction or maintaining a historical record," the style has become a catch- 
all for both certain filmmaking styles as well as anoble cinematic pursuit of truth. 


Documentaries can be funny, poignant, disturbing, ironic, absurd, inspirational, 
amusing, shocking or any combination. It is a genre of movie making that uses 
video & film scenes, photographs and/or sound of real people and real events 
which when edited together creates a particular story, viewpoint, message or 
experience. 


Traditionally, documentaries are 30-minutes to 2 hours in length (to fit withina 
television schedule or for theatrical release). However, documentaries are often 
shorter in length, especially in recent years with the advent of the Internet and 
web video. 


The inimitability of Satyajit Ray’s artistic vision is reflected in his unique handling of 
the subject matter in his films. Although his literary adaptations outnumber the ones 
having his own scripts, the screenplay, the cinematography and the score in both 
the types reveal his extraordinariness in observing, perceiving and representing the 
subject matter. The popularity and the critical acclaim of Satyajit Ray’s full-length 
feature films have overshadowed his documentaries, which nonetheless exhibit his 
individuality in dealing with the genre of non-fiction. He has five documentaries in 
his repertoire — Rabindranath Tagore (1961), Sikkim (1971), The inner eye 
(1972), Bala (1976) and Sukumar Ray (1987). 


1] Rabindranath Tagore [1961] 54 Min: B/w 


"On the 7th of August 1941, in the city of Calcutta, a man died," 


begins Satyajit Ray’s 1961 documentary Rabindranath Tagore(1961). The 
eponymous Bengali polymath—the "man" in question—was the first non-European 
to win the Nobel Prize in Literature and assumes a God-like spectre over the cultural 
conscience of Bengalis all over the world. 


The film, in black and white, begins with footage from Tagore’s funeral, where 
thousands of mourners spill onto the streets of Calcutta. Itis said that Bengalis climbed 
onto his hearse and tugged at his long flowy beard so that they could keep strands 
of his hair as memorabilia. The film then retraces its steps to introduce the audience 
first to the city, still under British rule when Tagore was born, and then to the 
illustrious Tagore family. Narrating in his signature baritone, Ray uses the 
documentary to walk the audience through Tagore’s childhood, his early works, and 
consequent Nobel win and close relationships with the likes of W.B. Yeats, Gandhi 
and Albert Einstein. Ray peppers his fairly linear narrative with renditions of 
numerous Tagore songs and a staging of his early dance drama, Valmiki Pratibha, 
where Tagore (much like Ray himself) merged features of Western classical music 
with the Indian raga-based musical traditions. 


The documentary was made to celebrate Tagore’s birth centenary in May 1961. Ray 
was conscious that he was making an official portrait of India’s celebrated poet and 
hence the film does not include any controversial aspects of Tagore’s life. However, 
it is far from being a propaganda film. The film comprises dramatized episodes from 
the poet's life and archived images and documents. 


The dramatized sequences of boy Rabi (Rabindranath Tagore) and young Tagore in 
his twenties are moving and lyrical. Ray has been reported to have said, “Ten or twelve 
minutes of it are among the most moving and powerful things that I have produced”. 


AWARDS 


1. President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1961 
2. Golden Seal, Locarno, 1961 
3. Special Mentions, Montevideo, 1962 


Details: 

Producer Films Division, Govt. of India 
Screenplay & Satyajit Ray 

Direction 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Music Jyotirindra Moitra 


Raya Chatterjee; Sovanlal Ganguli; Smaran Ghosal; Purnendu 
Mukherjee; Kallol Bose; Subir Bose; Phani Nan; Norman Ellis. 
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Please visit to watch the Film 
httos://www.youtube.com/watch?v=o074hLBY0- 


ZM&ab_channel=DocumentaryCentral 
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2] Sikkim [1971] 60 min: B/w 


Here is an educational and controversial look into the Kingdom of Sikkim 
through the eyes of the greatest film maker from the Indian Sub-Continent, 
Satyajit Ray. 


Over a period of almost 40 years, Satyajit Ray's magnificent documentary 
titled Sikkim, was cut, chopped and finally banned by not one but two nations. 


Sikkim was not always a part of India. It used to be an independent nation, ruled 
by a Chogyal (or King). In 1971, in a bid to let the world know about their tiny 
state, the Chogyal Palden Thondhup Namgyal, and his Gyalmo (or Queen Consort) 
- an American lady by the name of Hope Cooke - commissioned Satyajit Ray to 
make a documentary on their nation state. Ray accepted the assignment and made 
the film - a beautiful and wholesome depiction of the history, terrain, flora, fauna, 
art, culture and the people of Sikkim. 


The film opens with Ray explaining the terrain of Sikkim - a tiny speck in the 
heart of the mighty Himalayas, which despite their mammoth stature, are nothing 
but ‘young mountains’ which have hardly stopped growing. The misty mountains, 
the melting snows giving birth to mighty waterfalls, the lush green valleys, the 
roaring rivers and the steep hillsides all create the picture of paradise on earth. 
Ray then goes on to elaborate upon the rich flora of the land - the hundreds of 
varieties of orchids and rhododendrons that bloom in a wide range of colours. 
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Then come the Sikkimese people, and Ray spends a considerable amount of time 
talking about their origins, their religion, their occupation and their habits. We 
learn how Sikkim has become a melting pot, with the Lepchas, the Nepalese, the 
Bhutias, the Tibetans and even the Indian people all huddled together in this 
idyllic little heaven of a hill state - each continuing to maintain its own identity. 


Sikkim is shown as a happy state, where education is virtually free. Towards the 
end of the film, Ray chooses to focus on the festivals and celebrations of this 
idyllic state. One of them is a ceremonial Lama Dance - where masked Lamas dance 
in circles to celebrate the warding off of evil spirits. At the end of the Tibetan 
year, the gates to the royal palace grounds are thrown open and a fun fest takes 
place, where bouts of gambling, sessions of drinking and playful mirth abound. But 
amidst all this, the disparity in income and well-being is not lost to the discerning 
eyes of the keen observer. 


Bordered by Mount Everest and the Kanchenjunga mountains, 90 percent of 
Sikkim's local population lives in its villages. Only 70 miles from north to south, 
and 40 miles from east to west, Sikkim is small in size, the documentary explains. 


The film remained banned for 35 years before it was finally allowed to be 
screened. In the year 2000, the copyright of the film was transferred to the Art 
and Culture Trust of Sikkim and in 2010, the Ministry of External Affairs lifted 
the ban. 


In his impeccable craftsmanship accompanied by iconic voice, this unseen 
masterpiece by Ray chronicles the diverse and rich cultures and traditions of 
Sikkim and its encapsulating beauty. A peek into the past, this film is surely not 
to be missed. 


Details: 
Producer The Chogyal of Sikkim 
Script, Screenplay & Satyajit Ray 
Direction 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Sound Satyajit Ray 
Music Satyajit Ray 
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A FILM BY 
SATYAJIT RAY 
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3] The Inner Eye [1972] 20 Min: Colour 


“Blindness is a new feeling, a new experience, a new state of being". 
- Binode Bihari Mukherjee. 


This documentary presents the life & works of a famous bengali artist 
named Benode Behari Mukherjee, who lost his eyesight completely, though 
he was one the pioneers of British Indian modern art. 


At the age of 54, Binode Bihari Mukherjee, an accomplished painter, lost his 
sight following an unsuccessful cataract operation. He continued to create art 
despite his loss of sight. The documentary explores Binode Bihari's inner eye 
that guides his fingers to create art. 


Ray was a great admirer of the painter's work and had been his student when he 
was at Shantiniketan, the university founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 


The film ends with a moving sequence of images of Binode Bihari creating wax 
sculptures and his paintings underscored with a radiant composition in Raga 
8 Asavari on sitar played by Pt. Nikhil Banerjee. The sequence ends with a frozen 
. shot of the painter in dark glass and the above cited words: 


AWARDS 


1. President's Gold Medal, New Delhi, 1974 
Details: 


Producer Films Division, Govt. of India 
Script, Commentary & Satyajit Ray 

Direction 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 

Sound Satyajit Ray 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Sitar Composition Pt. Nikhil Banerjee 


Some Selected Pictures 
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4] Bala [1976] 33 Min: Colour 


This Documentary is portrait of a dancer of Bharata Natyam, Balasaraswati. 
Balasaraswati affectionately called Bala was one of the greatest exponents of 
Bharata Natyam. It was produced by National Centre for the Performing Arts and 
Government of Tamil Nadu. The film features extended dance recitals by Bala. 


The slightly faded colour film traces Balasaraswati's rise to the top, while artistes like Uday 
Shankar called her a "personal genius of a dancer". It was his acclolade that aided her fame 
across the country and later led to her travelling the world from Tokyo in Japan to Edinburgh 
in Scotland for sold-out shows. 


But it is the two dances that he records that hold the most attention. In one, Balasaraswati 
performs a padarmto 'Krishnani Begone Baro' by the beach and the film ends with 
a varnamto the god Shiva which shows off all her grace and fluidity. Her energy and 
presence are simply mesmerizing in the latter and her mudras flawless as the genius never 
misses a beat, wearing the same ghungroos (anklets) she wore at her debut. 


Irrespective of some criticisms, it is undeniably true that Satyajit Ray’s Ba/a remains, 
to date, perhaps the most fascinating study of the great dancer, a priceless archive 
for posterity. Its importance stems not only from the fact that it documents a 
centuries-old art form and its greatest proponent, but also that it managed to present 
before us the astonishing range of emotions of a sacred devotee of the art, whose 
most subtle expressions and most vigorous movements together embrace and 
encapsulate the rich tradition that is so unique in its beauty and its Indian-ness. The 
fact that Ray is able to capture this on film is, in itself, a great feat. Deservedly so, 
then, the film can be considered a tribute to the greatest dancer of our country by 
the greatest filmmaker of our times. 


Satyajit Ray observes: 


“As we arrived on the beach on the day of the shooting (which happened to be our last day in Madras), 
| found a fairly strong breeze blowing. | asked Bala with some trepidation if this would interfere with 
her dancing. “Ohno,” she said, “| can manage.” And manage she did. | can think of no other dancer who 
can use her hand so that it serves the needs of abhinaya one moment, and comes down in a gracetul 
arc the next to restrain a billowing sari.” 


Details: 
Producer National Centre for Performing Arts, Bombay and Govt. of Tamil 
Nadu 
Script, Commentary & Satyajit Ray 
Direction 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Sound S. P. Ramanathan, Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
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BALA 


A FILM BY SATYAJIT RAY 


Satyajit Ray on location at the shore temple beach on the outskirts of 
Madras during the filming of Bala 


Please visit to watch the Film = 
https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=ak_ a1lRJ2DZc&ab_ channel=Muntiri 
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5] Sukumar Ray [1987] 30 Min: Colour 


The documentary shows how the legendary filmmaker's father 
Sukumar Ray, too, led a fascinating life as an artist. 


The film presents the life and work of the writer Sukumar Ray, Satyajit Ray's 
father. Ray made this film as a tribute to celebrate the centenary of his birth. 
The film comprises still photographs and readings from Sukumar Ray's writings. 


Sukumar Ray (1887-1923), the eldest son of Upendra Kishore and Satyajit Ray's 
father, studied printing technology in England and joined the family business. He 
was an eminent poet, writer and illustrator of nonsense literature in the tradition 
of Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear. 


It is a well-known fact by now that Satyajit Ray came from an illustrious family 
of artists, writers, mathematicians, sportsmen, publishers and musicians - all of 
whom played important roles in what is now known as the Renaissance of Bengal. 
His own father, Sukumar Ray, was a luminary of the highest order - a literary 
mind with a fertile imagination, a fantastic sense of humour, and an undying 
passion for enriching young minds through children’s literature. When young 
Satyajit was just two and a half years old, his father passed away at the age of 
thirty-six, after battling an incurable disease for several long years. In that 
sense, Satyajit Ray never met his father but if one were to go through the 
literary and visual works of Sukumar Ray carefully, one can clearly see where his 
son - inarguably one of the greatest creative minds of the twentieth century - 
got his artistic genes from. In the year 1987, on the occasion of the birth 
centenary of Sukumar Ray, his son Satyajit Ray made a documentary film on his 
life and works, as a tribute to a father he only knew through his writings, 
sketches and letters. 


Details: 
Producer Govt. of West Bengal 
Screenplay & Satyajit Ray 
Direction 
Narration Soumitra Chatterjee 
Cinematography Barun Raha 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Sound Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 

Cast: 


Soumitra Chatterjee, Utpal Dutt, Santosh Dutt, Tapen Chatterjee 


Title Card ee the Film Satyajit Ray on the set of the Film 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https://archive.org/details/sukumar-ray-1987 
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Satyajit Ray 


102 MIN, COLOUR 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 


Background and the Story 


Satyajit Ray wrote the script of Kanchenjungha in ten days, and shot the whole 
film in 24 days. This film is set in and inspired by the Himalayan Mountain range. 


n his long filmmaking career, Satyajit Ray had mostly adapted the literary works of 


others. In other words, for most part, he had interpreted the works of other writers. It 
was not until 1962 that Ray plunged headlong into his first act of pure creation, for which 
he wrote an original screenplay right from scratch and then went ahead to make it into 
a film. The background to the writing of this screenplay is interesting. Ray was initially 
toying with the idea of a film in which a family goes on a picnic. He had thought of the 
beginning of the film, and the ending — both revolving around a family photograph but 
with different interpretations, as revealed through the events and interactions in the 
body of the film. When this idea did not materialise for logistical reasons, Ray converted 
the seed of the idea into another story set in the hill station of Darjeeling, where a large 
family gathers for a holiday. That film, which went on to become perhaps the most 


unique film of Ray’s career, was Kanchenjungha. 


The events of the film take place in real time, in a late afternoon near the Observatory 
Hill road of Darjeeling. Rai Bahadur Indranath Roy Chaudhuri’s family has come to the 
Himalayan hill station for a holiday, and they are supposed to head back to Kolkata the 
next day. Indranath himself is a highly successful and affluent man — chairman of as 
many as five companies. But he is not without his faults. He is vain, brash and a British- 
sympathizer, who has the tendency of looking down upon people and sealing their fates 
with his own judgements, decisions and proclamations. His wife Labanya is a docile 
and submissive woman — quite aware of her husband’s nature, and yet unable to 
vocalise her protests. The elderly couple have three children. The eldest is Anil — a 
hopeless and incorrigible womaniser who talks too much and thinks too little. There’s 
the elder daughter Anima, who is married to a reticent man named Shankar. This 
couple are going through a failed marriage and are barely holding on to it for the sake 
of their daughter. The youngest of Indranath’s children is the beautiful Monisha — a 
young woman of independent spirit and thought. Also in the family is Jagadish — 


Labanya’s widower brother, and an ornithologist by passion. Other than the family, 


three other people converge at the misty hill station. There’s a young, affluent and 
eligible bachelor named Banerjee — a suitor for Monisha, armed with the blessings of 
her autocratic father. Then there’s an old man who used to be Anil’s private tutor 
several years ago. And finally, there’s this old man’s nephew — a young unemployed 
man named Ashok. As the film progresses, the paths of all these characters cross, and 


through their interactions and conversations, the fragmented narrative moves forward. 


Quite early on in the film, we realise that Banerjee is about to propose marriage to 
Monisha, and that the patriarch of the family is viewing this ‘arrangement’ as a matter 
of great social and financial benefit to himself. We also realize that Monisha, who has 
seen the outcome of such loveless marriages in as many as two instances right there 
in her own family (one of her mother, the other of her elder sister), is hesitant to accept 
the impending proposal. In fact, she takes refuge in the company of Ashoke, who she 
knows is poor and timid, just to escape from the barrage of hints that her suitor keeps 
throwing at her throughout the afternoon. Anima, in turn, is torn between her lover and 
the husband she does not love. Shankar has recently found out about his wife’s affair, 
and is calmly transactional and perfectly willing to discuss an amicable divorce. 
Labanya has remained voiceless in the face of her husband’s fury all her life, but after 
she has seen her elder daughter's home crumbling in front of her eyes, she is 
understandably worried about the fate of her younger one. Unable to voice her opinion, 
she seeks support from her brother Jagadish, who promises to help her. Ashoke finds 
himself in a decidedly uncomfortable position amidst all this. He knows that the Rai 
Bahadur can get him that coveted job that has been eluding him for months. But his 
self-esteem does not allow him to suck up to the vain old man, who wears his love for 
the British on his sleeves, and does not hesitate to discount the contributions of our 


freedom fighters. 


Kanchenjungha is a film that is far ahead of its time. For one, it is an experiment in 
filmmaking within the limited confines of both time and space. Secondly, it is a film in 
which the ‘mood’ changes with the change in the weather. The film begins when the 
sun is shining brightly upon Darjeeling — everything seems in place, everyone seems 
happy and calm. Then comes the clouds, and ugly secrets keep tumbling out of the 


proverbial closet, one after the other. Finally, the mist rolls in, covering the quaint little 


town, and we begin to witness unmistakable hints of doubt in every single character’s 
mind. Finally, when the mist clears, those doubts turn into decisions of various kinds, 
which finally culminate into a happy ending as the sun begins to shine brightly once 


again — this time revealing the majestic Kanchenjunga before our eyes. 


It is almost impossible to believe that Ray wrote the screenplay of Kanchenjungha in 
ten days, and even more so to believe that he wrapped up the shooting of the film (his 
first colour film, no less) in as few as 24 days. A master of thrift — both in the making of 
the film and in its content itself — Satyajit Ray created a motion picture whose technical 
brilliance, layered messages and superlative performances had no match anywhere in 
the world. One wonders how he did that, and perhaps the answer lies partially in his 
creative genius and partially in what he saw as the core source of his inspiration — the 
Himalayas. For it was the terrace of the Windermere in Darjeeling where he wrote the 
screenplay of Kanchenjungha, and although he makes one of the characters in his film 
say the following words, we know, by a fair estimate, that it is, in fact, Satyajit Ray 


describing how he came around to pulling off the greatest creative stunt of his career: 


“Maybe it is this place that has got something to do with it... I have 
mever seen any thong: | like this before. The majestic Sicelaved, these 
silent pine-trees, this s strange play of sunnl ight, clouds amd innist. It’s 

so unreal, almost like a direann state. My head was tn a whirl, and 
everything seemned to change before muy eyes. As if I wasn’t nnyself 
anymore, as if I was sonneone special. A hero! A giant! As if I was full 
of ee -careless...undaunted, And as if mo one could stop me 


UNV NNLO) re." 


Details: 
Producer NCA Productions 
Screenplay & Direction | Satyajit Ray 
Cinematography Subrata Mitra 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 
Sound Durgadas Mitra 
Music Satyajit Ray 


Cast: 


Character 


Actor 


Indranath Roy 


Chhabi Biswas 


Labanya, wife 


Karuna Bannerjee 


Anil, son Anil Chatterjee 
Monisha, unmarried Alaknanda Roy 
daughter 


Anima, elder daughter 


Anubha Gupta 


Ashoke, young man 


Arun Mukherjee 


from Calcutta 


Sankar Subrata Sen 
Tuklu Sibani Singh 
Anil’s girlfriend Vidya Sinha 
Jagadish Pahari Sanyal 
Bannerjee N. Viswanathan 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https://thespace. ink/lifestyle/kanchenjunga-the-film-by-ray/ 


The poster of Kanchenjunga designed by Ray | 


150 MIN, B/W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 
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Awards: 


e President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1962 


Background and the Story 


In Abhijan, Satyajit Ray shows us that the greatest expedition 
that we can ever hope to embark upon is the one we are living 
bang in the middle of right now, right this moment. 


In 1962, while he was busy with the post-production work of his 
film Kanchenjungha, Satyajit Ray was approached by his producer friend 
Bijoy Chattopadhyay to help as a consultant for a film that Chattopadhyay 
himself was about to direct. The film was to be an adaptation of veteran 
Bengali author Tarashankar Bandopadhyay’s 1946 novel Abfhijan (The 
Expedition). Since Ray had already adapted Bandopadhyay’s Jalsaghar (The 
Music Room), Chatterjee felt that his involvement in the project would be of 
immense value. Ray, of course, agreed to help his friend. While scouting for 
location, Ray fell so deeply in love with the wind-swept locales of the Birbhum 
district of West Bengal, that he offered to direct the entire film himself. This 
came as a relief for his friend, who reportedly had got cold feet even before 
shooting had begun. That very year, Ray's Afhyan released, and despite 
being one of the lesser known films of Satyajit Ray, it went on to become one 
of his biggest box-office successes. 


The film tells the story of Narsingh, a young Rajput taxi driver living and 
working in Bengal. Narsingh owns a 1930 Chrysler sedan, which he uses to 
ferry passengers between two villages. His passion for the car is equalled — 
and perhaps surpassed — by that of his assistant-cum-handyman Rama, who 
protects the car with heart, soul and spirit. Narsingh is going through a bad 
phase in life, as his wife has run away with another man. A XKshatritya by 
caste, and a descendant of the bloodline of none other than Maharana Pratap 
himself, he cannot tolerate indignity, insult or defeat of any kind. To add to 
his woes, an impulsive bout of rash driving has left him in the bad books of the 
district's traffic inspector, who has not only cancelled his licence, but thrown 
him out of his office as well, after insulting him. Disillusioned and dejected, 
Narsingh decides to return to his hometown in the neighbouring district, but 
on the way back, he picks up a stranded middle-aged Marwari businessman 
named Sukhanram and his companion — a young woman named Gulabi. 
‘When Sukhanram offers to help Narsingh set up a taxi service in his village, 
the Rajput thinks he can find a way to reclaim the lost respect in his life. Little 
does he Rnow that Sukhanram has plans to use his car for smuggling opium, 
or that the rustic and comely widow Gulabi is being sold by the businessman 
to the flesh trade. Also appearing in the story is a Christian man named Joseph 
who used to be a family friend, his young and educated sister Neeli who 
Narsingh finds himself drawn to, and her crippled lover. In the end, Narsingh 
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finds himself standing at the crossroads, where a single decision can lead him 
either to a life of dignity, or to one of prosperity. 


Although Abfizan is one of Ray’s more ‘commercially inclined films, there are 
some aspects of its craft which deserve high critical commendation. for 
one, Abhiyan has perhaps some of the best editing work that is seen ina 
Satyajit Ray film. The cutting is top-notch, especially in the first half of the 
film. The setting up of the shots, the blocking, the camerawork — everything 
pulls you right into the scenes. Consider the iconic opening shot of the film, for 
instance, where Narsingh and the owner of a local garage are having a drink 
in a hooch store. The camera stays on the mechanic, dwelling on the pleasure 
he derives in taking a dig at Narsingh’s bruised pride. In a broken mirror on 
the wall behind him, we see half of Narsingh’s face — sullen, gloomy and 
shattered like the mirror itself. He sulks at all of womanhood, curses his own 
luck, and yet has the guts to refuse an offer of partnership with the 
opportunistic mechanic. To him, the most important thing, above everything 
else, is the blood flowing in his veins, and with the two-and-a-half-minute long 
single shot scene, Ray successfully convinces us of this simple fact, beautifully 
setting up the mood for the rest of the film. 


In another scene, when Gulabi (beautifully played, or shall we say, 
downplayed) by Waheeda Rehman pleads with Narsingh to save her from an 
inebriated Sukhanram by letting her stay in his room for the night, the ill- 
tempered driver barks at her and asks her to ‘go sit in that corner over there’. 
Gulabi mistakes Narsingh’s misogyny and apathy for his virtues, for here is a 
man who, for the first time in her life, hasn't lusted after her. It is this brief 
moment of respite in an otherwise miserable life of sexual and emotional abuse 
that is reason enough for her to find heaven in the company of a man who 
does not even like her, and to promptly decide that it is he who she would give 
anything to spend the rest of her life with. The scene is devastatingly tragic 
and beautiful at the same time, and Ray handles it with great sensitivity and 
a deep understanding of a woman's heart. 


The film also marks the beginning of Satyajit Ray’s long-term association with 
actor Rabi Ghosh, who continued to act in several of Ray's films, including his 
final one. Ghosh is absolutely spot-on in the role of Narsingh’s handyman 
Rama, hitting all the right notes with his impeccable comic timing, beautiful 
expressions and perfect body language that most actors can only dream of 
mastering. His allegiance to his employer is unshakable, but in a beautiful 
scene in which Narsingh announces that he has decided to sell the Chrysler, 
Rama shows, with breathtakingly beautiful flair, that his love for the car, 
which he has nurtured and cared for with great love and affection over the 
years, is even greater than his loyalty for his master. 
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Soumitra Chatterjee once again excels as the proud, foul-mouthed, hot- 
tempered, blue-blooded taxi driver struggling to find his place in a world 
where honour and dignity stand for nothing. His bruised ego, his constant 
desire to be respected and his deep-seated insecurities lead him to take a few 
wrong turns in life, but the warrior within him knows how to find his way 
back. It has been said that long-time Ray admirer director Martin Scorsese 
took inspiration from Chatterjee’s Narsingh to create the iconic character of 
Travis Bickle in his 1976 film Zaxt Driver. While there may or may not be 
some truth in that claim, Chatterjee infuses the character with a never-ending 
conflict of emotions, a vast range of shades, effortlessly making it his own. 
Consider, for example, his hatred towards women — which is totally absent in 
the presence of Neeli, who he sees as an educated woman, one to be respected 
and revered. Or the conflict between his fierce desire to remain independent, 
and the urge to earn dignity through financial stability. Chatterjee pulls off 
these clashes of emotions with great skill, and makes us root for him. We want 
him to take Rama under his wings again. We want him to rescue Gulabi from 
the clutches of her oppressors. We want him to win, but not through shortcuts. 
But more than anything else, we want him to find peace. And that’s exactly 
what he does in the film's climax. In Abhiyan, then, Ray shows us that the 
greatest expedition that we can ever hope to embark upon is the one we are 
living bang in the middle of right now, right this moment. 


Details: 

Producer Abhijatrik 

Screenplay & Direction | Satyajit Ray form the novel “Abhijan” by Tarasankar Banerjee 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 


Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 
Sound Durgadas Mitra, Nripen Paul, Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 

Character Actor 

Narsingh: Soumitra Chatterjee 
Gulabi: Wahida Rehman 
Neel: Ruma Guha Thakurta 
Joseph: Ganesh Mukherjee 
Sukhanram: Charuprasash Ghosh 
Rama (Narsingh’s Rabi Ghosh 
assistant): 

Naskar: Arun Roy 

Rameswar: Sekhar Chatterjee 
Banerjee: Ajit Banerjee 
Joseph's mother: Reba Devi 

Lawyer: Abani Mukherjee 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=LFrWILqZtU8&ab_channel=MiniMovie 


131 MIN, B/W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 


AWARDS: 
e Certificate of Merit, New Delhi, 1964 
e Silver Bear for Best Direction, Berlin, 1964 


Comments and the Story 


Life at home changes when a house-wife from a 
middle-class, conservative family in Calcutta gets a 
job as a saleswoman. 


Satyajit ray's Mahanagar will resonate with anyone who has 
either experienced or studied the many obstacles which the 
woman of the house, in a middle-class family, has to 
negotiate day in, day out. 


Mchenacer (1963) (The Big City), is unarguably one of the finest creations of Ray. 


This film is based on ‘Abataranika’, a short story by Narendranath Mitra. The narrative 
primarily illustrates how social relationships between the private and the public spheres 
are maintained by ‘ideal’ house-wives of the Bengali middle-class families. In this film, 
Satyajit Ray has presented a very strong female protagonist playing a critical factor in 
social change. Ray's symbolic portrayal of women in contemporary society can be 
identified as path-breaking. 


The narrative very interestingly begins by portraying how in a Bengali middle-class family, 
the son, Subrata (played by Anil Chatterjee) who works in New Bharat Bank, is the only 
earning member. On one hand, while he has the responsibility of looking after the 
economic standards of the family, his wife Arati (played by Madhabi Mukherjee), the 
protagonist of Mahanagar (1963) (The Big City), attends the public sphere. 


The father or patriarch of the family, Priyogopal (played by Haren Chatterjee), a retired 
school teacher, is a conservative. Mahanagar (1963) (The Big City) succinctly represents 
the conflicting ideologies between the two generations yet having common underlying 
patriarchal values of Bengali middle-class families. 


While the head of the family unquestionably considers it to be unjust for his daughter- 
in-law to go ‘outside’ and work, Subrata is found to be in dilemma in navigating his way 
through the values of being a ‘modern’ man or follow the path of his father. He expresses 
his concern for his sister (played by Jaya Bhaduri), “What's the use of studying? You will 


end up with kitchen duty like your sister-in-law here." necessarily expresses his disgust 
towards such values held by the stereotypical families. 


He also mocks the conservative understanding of how a daughter-in-law in the family 
working outside or wearing ‘red lipstick’ are looked down upon by the middle-class 
morality in one of his conversations with Arati. Although as the narrative progresses, we 
sense a ‘change’ in him. 


As aresult of their difficult economic condition, Arati decides to take up a job so that 
the economic burden of the family gets shared. While the job may appear as a ‘need! of 
the hour, it is also important to highlight the vision of Satyajit Ray, who beautifully 
portrayed in many instances, how in our everyday commitments, desires intersect with 
our needs. 


However, none of the family members were happy with her commitment to work. It is 
important in this regard to underline how her son, Pintu (played by Prasenjit Sarker), 
seven or eight years old, reacts to her decision. Such an instance of absence of his 
mother comes as a shock to him and he expresses his anger. The depth of the scene 
where Arati expresses her melancholy of how things would have been easier for her if 
there would be no sense of objection, clearly speculates the structural barriers faced 
by women after marriage with their work interests. The later in the narrative also, when 
Pintu falls ill, he blames his mother for going to work, saying “mother is bad.". 


This illustrates in Mahanagar (1963) (The Big City) how conservative values are 
internalized and normalized among children from a very young age through socialization. 
On the other hand, he is immediately surprised to see his father not going to work for a 
few days. The entire confusion Arati faces, even while she goes to work on the first day, 
on the back of her mind, indicates the understanding of how in many instances the 
capitalist patriarchal society expects women to prioritize ‘household’ (private) rather 
than ‘outside’ (public). The entire patriarchal construction of ‘motherhood’ and '‘child- 
rearing’ invisibilizes the importance of the responsibility of shared ‘parenthood’ in the 
private sphere. 


In the narrative, Satyajit Ray has beautifully presented various analogies. It is important 
to highlight the scene, where Arati compares the intensity of her cold hand between her 
marriage day and her first day of going for work, representing both as important days in 
her life as it would mark the beginning of her new ‘identity’. In this narrative, it is 
important to highlight how Ray, has adhered to symbolism to convey his message to the 
audience. On the first day of her work, her interaction with her co-worker, Edith (played 
by Vicky Redhood), Arati showing her vermillion to communicate she is married and Edith 
showing her ring to indicate that she is engaged can be viewed in two ways. 


On one hand, it indicates the understanding of ‘bio-power'’ and '‘bio-politics’ (Foucault 
1982), how women's bodies are marked to denote their relationship status following a 
sense of policing and exploitation. On the other hand, it would also symbolize how their 


identities are located in terms of their private social relationships. The scene where 
Arati looks at the mirror after receiving her first wage symbolizes her accomplishment 
and her glory in public sphere. Her action of wearing lipstick every day only in work, 
gifted by Edith can also be identified as a symbolic expression of her freedom from the 
private to the public sphere. 


As argued above, Priyogopal has been exhibited as a very interesting character. His 
interpretation of ‘guru-dakshina’ where he feels, he has a certain form of claims he can 
make on his students. While justifying such understanding he keeps mentioning the 
relationship between Dronacharya and Eklavya. His dialogue of, ‘I am too old to change 
my views’, addresses how typical middle-class values feel threatened by the sense of 
change. But later in his conversation with Arati where he confronts his prejudice of 
holding on to conservative ideologies rather than accepting change, while he himself goes 
against those by speaking ill about his son to his students to achieve ‘guru-dakshina’ 
underlines the deception of existing values. 


But it is also important to address how Subrata felt a sense of threat by Arati working 
outside, leading him to ask her to leave work but how he moulded the excuse around 
‘family’ burden. But there we see very visibly how her desire of working outside ‘ghor' 
(household) getting subsumed as a result of the patriarchal middle- class family values. 
But the irony of the narrative reflects the brilliance of Ray, how he managed to capture 
the hypocrisy of these values. While Subrata loses his job as a result of the shutting 
down of banks, he asked her to not leave the job, but by using a local phrase -"Stree'r 
poush maash, shami'r shorbonaash"- he reflects his uneasiness of her working, 
overlooking that the raise she demanded is because of extreme condition of the family. 


The scene where Edith goes on to demand commission from Mr.Mukher jee, the owner of 
the company where Arati works, holds relevance to date. It reflects how the feminist 
movement of demanding increase in wage of women labour is still one of the most relevant 
concerns globally. 


Another interesting scene in the coffee shop where Arati describes Subrata’s occupation 
to her friend's husband, in spite of the fact that he lost his job reflects her urge of 
protecting the honour of her husband and how if her income viewed as supplementary 
would still be accepted while her being the sole earner would be regarded problematic. 
It is also important to address here how patriarchal family values tend to put a major 
burden on ‘son’ of the families by putting them on a pedestal of the efficient and ‘first- 
class’ earner of the family. 


It is also significant to address Ray's portrayal of minority communities, who are often 
stereotyped by the ones having social power. This we can necessarily understand from 
how Edith is fired by Mr. Mukherjee. The most significant part of the movie, in Arati’s 
confrontation with Mr. Mukherjee, necessarily questions the injustice that happened 
against her co-worker, Edith. Despite her worse economic condition she chooses to give 
her resignation letter when Mr. Mukherjee refused to apologize to Edith. This reflects 


how she chooses to prioritize her values and stands by right while in many instances we 
fail to do so, as agreed by Subrata too when he acknowledges and appreciates her 
courage. 


But it also poses an important question to us as viewers; what values did Arati adhere to 
even though she is from Bengali middle-class family? Or is it her experience in constant 
fighting against existing moralities that helped her break through the shackles? 


The last scene with the dialogue by Subrata, ‘Let us try, I believe we both can’ ends with 
uncertainty where we as audiences are unaware of what is waiting in fate for Arati and 
Subrata. But the sense of hope resides in our minds. In this complex big city, they both 
find courage and hope in the form of each other. Ray's sheer brilliance lies in ending this 
film with uncertainties and yet filled with expectation that makes this film a landmark 
in the history of Indian cinema. 


Cast: 
Character Actor 
Arati Mazumdar Madhabi Mukherjee 
Subrata Mazumdar (the husband) Anil Chatterjee 
Himangshu Mukherjee (the boss) Haradhan Bannerjee 
Edith Simmons (the Anglo-Indian colleague) | Vicky Redwood 
Bani (Subrata's sister) Jaya Bhaduri 
Priyogopal (Subrata's father) Haren Chatterjee 
Sarojini (Subrata's mother) Sefalika Devi 
Pintu (Arati and Subrata's son) Prosenjit Sarkar 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=a1 B9UETOYAU&ab_channel=ChayanBarman 
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The history of the short film has been a tumultuous one, especially in 
comparison to the feature-length film. After a position of dominance in 
the earliest years of the developing studio system, the short was 
displaced by the feature and has remained a marginal player ever since. 
The shifts in the live-action fiction short’s fortunes, in particular, are 
compelling and enable a fuller understanding of American film history 
during the studio and post-studio eras. In a history that parallels that of 
the feature-length film, the short has enjoyed many triumphs and 
landmarks that are evidenced by a remarkable legacy of films. 


Thomas Edison was the first one that introduced a new medium of 
moving pictures to American audience. In the 1800's he began working 
on a machine that would show moving photographs. The kinetoscope 
was finally ready in this year. It can only entertain one person at a time, 
this was because they need to stare into the machine through some 
kind of mini binoculars. It would be no more than a few second long 
and no audio. 


As film technology took off so did the film industry. Filmmakers started 
making longer pictures. Georges Méliés 1902 short film A Trip to the 
Moon was one of the first longer (but still short) films. This was an 
internationally successful film about a group of astronomers who take a 
trip to the moon. A Trip to the Moon was an inspiration to other 
filmmakers because Méliés used innovative editing and special effects 
techniques. 


Ray's two short films (Two and Pikoo) have much in common. Both 
were prompted by offers from foreign television producers, both 
are based on original screenplays by Ray (Pikoo being adapted from 
his own short story ‘Pikoo's Diary’) and, most significantly, both are 
about young children. Together they beautifully express the quite 
unsentimental, clear- eyed innocence of Ray's gaze. 
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1] Pikoo (Pikoo’s Day) [1980] 26 Min: Colour 


Story and Background 


Pikoo is a 1980 Bengali short film directed by Satyajit Ray for a French television 
channel, France 3. The film is based on a short story named Pikoor Diary (Pikoo's 
Diary), written by Ray for one of his books, Pikoor Diary O Onyanyo (Pikoo's Diary 
and Other Stories). The film showcases a day in the life of a six-year-old child, 
Pikoo, in the backdrop of his mother's extramarital affair. 


Satyajit Ray was approached by the freelance producer Henri Fraise to make a 
film. Ray said in his biography that, when Henri Fraise approached him to make a 
film, he briefed Ray by saying "[...] you can place your camera at your window and 
shoot the house next-door—we will accept that." In an interview in Cineaste, Ray 
stated that “Pikoo is a very complex film. It is a poetic statement which cannot 
be reduced to concrete terms. One statement the film tries to make is that, if a 
woman is to be unfaithful, if she is to have an extramarital affair, she can't afford 
to have soft emotions towards her children, or, in this case, her son. The two just 
don't go together. You have to be ruthless. Maybe she's not ruthless to that 
extent. She's being very Bengali. A European in the same circumstances would not 
behave in the same way." 


This short film presents a day in the life of a six year old child in Calcutta, who 
lives shut up in the family home, insulated from the city by a park. The father is 
away at work. The grandfather is alone in his room, ill and confined to his bed. 
The mother receives her lover. The child attempts to amuse himself, registers 
everything in silence before hiding out in the garden where he begins to make 
drawings of the various flowers. The film ends with his question, addressed to his 
mother, in the arms of her lover: “Shall I use black crayon to draw a white 


flower?" 

Details: 
Producer Henri Fraise (FR3) 
Screenplay & Satyajit Ray, based on the short story: ‘Pikur Diary’ by Satyajit Ray 
Direction 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Sound Robin Sen Gupta 


| 


Characters Actors 

Pikoo Arjun Guha Thakurta 
Seema, Pikoo’s Aparna Sen 

mother 

Ranjan Soven Lahiri 
Granfather Loknath | Promod Ganguli 
Uncle Hitesh Victor Banerjee 


https://www. youtube .com/watch?v=QkaWHyJqM_Ed&ab_channel=jayanta_zwa 
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2] Two [1964] 15 Min: B/W (No spoken language) 


Story and Background 


Ray was asked make a film in English in a Bengali setting. Not very happy with the 
prospect, he opted to do away with the spoken word. A great admirer of the silent 
cinema, Ray pays a tribute to the genre. 


The film “packs quite a punch in its ten (actually 12) minutes", Ray wrote to Marie 
Seton at the timing of making the film. 


In a fairy tale like treatment, the film shows an encounter of two boys - arich 
kid living in big house and a boy living in a slum. The rich boy's window overlooks 
the slum. 


The film moves through the attempts at one-upmanship evident in their 
successive display of their toys. When the slum boy takes out a flute, the rich 
boy drowns its sound by his loud toy-trumpet; when the slum boy switches to a 
home-made mask and spear, the rich boy becomes a cowboy with a gun; when the 
slum boy tries to fly a humble kite, the rich boy shoots it down by his toy rifle... 
The slum boy gives up trying to be friends with the rich boy and the rich boy 
seems proud of his victory. Not for long, though... 


Notes of the slum boy's flute are heard again as the rich boy's noisy toy-robot 
trips and breaks down. The film ends with the rich boy pondering over his 
unspoken defeat. 


Details: 
Producer Esso World Theater 
Original Screenplay &| Satyajit Ray 
Direction 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Sound Sujit Sarkar 

Cast: 


Ravi Kiran and a street child 
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https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=zACGLjd9JNY&ab_ channel=Oscars 
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Satyajit Ray’s MAGNUM OPUS 
Charulata 


When asked by interviewers which was his personal favourite among all the films, 
he had made in his 40-year long career, Satyajit Ray always said, “Charulata’ (The 
Lonely Wife) — based on Rabindranath Tagore's short story" 


Look and enjoy the Satyajit Ray’s Masterpiece 
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Please visit these webpages to know more about the film 
and do, if possible, a thorough study 


https://satyajitray.org/charulata-the-lonely-wife/ 
https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0057935/ 
https://www.criterion.com/films/28447-charulata 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Charulata 
https://www.banglaboipdf.com/nostonir-by-rabindranath-tagore/ 
https://ijels.com/upload_document/issue_files/41IJELS-107202056-TheBird.pdf 


Please visit to watch the Film 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aneQKh2aYmw&ab_channel=ChayanBarman 


A GLANCE 


When asked by interviewers which was his personal favourite among all the films, 
he had made in his 40-year-long career, Satyajit Ray always said, ‘Charulata’ (The 
Lonely Wife). For Ray, this was the film with the least number of defects, the 
one film which he would make in exactly the same way, if asked to again. Today, 
it is Charulata — along with the Apu Trilogy — that acts as a representative of 
Ray's entire body of work. 


Since Charulata, Ray operated the camera himself. This was because he wanted 
“to know exactly at all times how a shot is going, not only in terms of acting, but 
of acting viewed from a chosen set-up which imposes a particular spatial 
relationship between the actors. This relationship may keep changing in the shot 
through movement of the actors, or of the camera, or both. Through the lens is 
the only position from which these changes can be precisely gauged." 


The film is an adaptation of a novella titled Nashtanirh (The Broken Nest) written 
by Rabindranath Tagore. Set in the late 19th century, it tells the story of a young, 
intelligent, educated and beautiful woman named Charulata. She is the wife of an 
affluent, upper class Bengali gentleman named Bhupati. A product of the 
renaissance of Bengal, Bhupati is an out-and-out liberal, and runs an English 
language newspaper named ‘The Sentinel’ — aimed at criticising the unfair 
practices of the British government in India. Bhupati and Charu's marriage is a 
childless one, and the man has very little time for his wife. However, he loves his 
wife dearly, encouraging her inherent artistic talents to flourish. Charu spends 
her days reading and supervising domestic chores. 


Amidst this scene, arrives like a hurricane (quite literally) Bhupati's cousin Amal 
— a jovial, free-spirited young man, fresh out of college, with no ambition in life 
other than the pursuit of his literary aspirations. Bhupati entrusts his cousin with 
the responsibility of nurturing Charu's artistic talents. Amal and Charu, both of 
the same age, and more friends than relatives, begin to spend time together. But 
as the days go by, Charu begins to fall in love with Amal. Sensing this, and unwilling 
to betray his brother's trust, Amal distances himself from Charu and leaves the 
city. Charu is shocked and dejected, and seeing her lament the void that Amal has 
left behind in her life, Bhupati realises the truth. The man and his wife are now 
left behind to reconcile — to pick up the pieces and rebuild the broken nest. 


It is virtually impossible to place a finger on one thing that makes Charulata one 
of Ray's finest films. With so many elements coming together to elevate the film 
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to the height that it has achieved today, one can only say that it is a miracle, 
along with the sublime acumen of a visionary director like Ray that created such 
a fine piece of cinema. Consider the visual storytelling, for instance: 


In the opening scene of the film, Ray establishes two important facts of the story 
with admirable finesse, and remarkable understatement. We see Charu moving 
from one room of the house to the other, watching passers-by on the street down 
below from the windows. And then, she loiters around in a room, meandering 
through a maze of furniture with a book in hand, her fingers gently caressing the 
edge of a table, as she absent-mindedly hums a tune to herself. We instantly know 
two things about her. First, that she is a woman confined to the interiors of her 
house, much like the myna in the cage seen later in the film. And second, that she 
is bored — reading the same books over and over again, wandering around in her 
own home, not knowing where to go. Not asingle word of dialogue is spoken, there's 
no narration, and yet — with such elegance, Ray sets up the mood for the rest of 
the story. 


The rest of the film is filled with such marvellous examples of visual storytelling. 
Charu standing at the doorway of her bedroom and Bhupati passing by without so 
much as noticing her, and she immediately raising her opera glasses to her eyes 
in a symbolic bid to bring her husband closer to herself. Charu swaying gently in 
a swing in the garden as Amal lies on a mat under a tree, soaking in the play of 
light and shade — a moment of liberation for both of them, beautifully poised to 
turn into a moment of coming together. The attraction here is not sexual in 
nature, although the sexual tension does exist in the latter half of the film. But 
here, it is just the freeing of the spirit, under the open sky. 


If the moving images are not enough, consider the brilliance of Ray's background 
music, for instance. Understated to the extent that it almost becomes an integral 
part of the image on screen, Ray uses a mix of Tagore’s songs and his own 
compositions to gently hover around the setting, giving the scenes a magical, 
dream-like quality. Coupled with the beautiful and well-researched set design by 
his art director Bansi Chandragupta and an excellent sound design, these scenes 
transport one to the inner world of a late 19th century upper class household. 


And then, of course, there're the performances. That the three central 
characters of the film give their career best performances in the same film 
speaks volumes about this aspect of the film. Sailen Mukherjee — a veteran actor 
of the stage — accepts the tutelage of his director and plays each scene assigned 
to him with perfection. His Bhupati is so consumed by the ideas of liberalism that 
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he cannot see the plight of his wife even when she is in his arms. When he finds 
out the true feelings of his wife, he is shattered, and wanders aimlessly through 
the streets of the city, weeping silently. The ebullient Amal, played beautifully 
by Soumitra Chatter jee, steals your heart right from the scene in which he enters 
the household unannounced and unexpected in the middle of a typical Bengal 
Kalboishakhi (a sudden and violent pre-monsoon storm), reciting the lines from 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay's novel at the top of his voice. Notice the ease 
with which he walks into his brother's office, offers him a quick pranaam and 
casually points towards the desk, asking — ‘Who's that tea for?’ — gulping it down 
in an instant the very next moment. His scenes with his bouthaan (sister-in-law) 
are elegant and the camaraderie is visible as they look at each other with 
affection and admiration. 


From the opening scene all the way to the last though, the film is completely 
owned by Madhabi Mukherjee, who becomes Charulata - blood, bone and soul. 
Bored beyond redemption, and languishing in the company of a rustic sister-in- 
law, with whom she cannot have a single meaningful conversation, she is much like 
the myna she herself cages. Mukherjee plays Charu with a deep understanding of 
the character, and a visible sense of empathy for her. It has often been seen 
that while lending shades of grey to the protagonist of a film, an actor tends to 
bring in a semblance of justification, which tends to simmer just under the 
surface of the character she or he is playing, thus forcing the character to just 
fall short of being real. But Madhabi Mukherjee is too intelligent an actress to 
make that mistake. She brings to Charu an alarming degree of envy, an 
unrestrained attraction towards a man she knows she must not desire and an 
almost invisible suspension of her loyalty towards her husband — thus making 
Charulata one of the finest examples of a female character ever assayed on 
Indian screen. 


Cast: 


Characters 


Actors 


Charulata (Charu) 


Madhabi Mukherjee 


Amal 


Soumitra Chatterjee 


Bhupati Sailen Mukherjee 
Umapada Syamal Ghosal 
Mandakini (Manda) Gitali Roy 

Braja Bholanath Koyal 
Nisikanta Suku Mukherjee 
Sasanka Dilip Bose 
Nilotpal Dey Joydeb 


Jagannath 


Bankim Ghosh 
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Details: 


Producer RDB & Co (R.D. Bansal / (RDB Productions) 

Screenplay & Satyajit Ray form the short novel “Nastanirh” by Rabindranath Tagore 

Direction 

Cinematography __| Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Sound Nripen Pal, Atul Chatterjee, Sujit Sarkar 
AWARDS: 
Year Award Category Recipient 
1964 | Bengal Film Journalists’ Association Awards | Best Indian Films Satyajit Ray 
1965 Bengal Film Journalists’ Association Awards | Best Director Satyajit Ray 
1965 Bengal Film Journalists’ Association Awards | Best Screenplay Satyajit Ray 
1965 Bengal Film Journalists’ Association Awards | Best Music Director | Satyajit Ray 
1965 Bengal Film Journalists’ Association Awards | Best Actor Shailen Mukherjee 
1965 Bengal Film Journalists’ Association Awards | Best Actress Madhabi Mukherjee 

: ; : : | Silver Bear for oy: 
1965 Berlin International Film Festival Beet Dinenioe Satyajit Ray 
1965 Berlin International Film Festival OCIC Award Satyajit Ray 
1965 | National Film Awards Best Feature Film ae wees ang 
Satyajit Ray 

1968 | Valladolid International Film Festival Golden Spike Satyajit Ray 


MADHABI MUKHERJEE 


SOUMITRA CHATTERJEE 


SAILEN MUKHERJEE 


Charulata (Charu) 


Amal 


Bhupati 
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Satvajit Ray 


74+ 65 =139 MIN, B/W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 
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Detailed Narration and the Story 


Kapurush O Mahapurush (The Coward and The Holy Man) 
isn't one film, even though these two short films—each just 
over an hour long—were released together, 
as a sort of ‘combined pack’. The two components 
stories of Kapurush O Mahapurush have barely 
anything in common (except possibly a central male 
character who drives—or does not drive—the story). 


Kapurush 

Kapurush (The Coward), based on a short story (Janoiko Kapurusher Kahini) by 
Premendra Mitra, stars Ray favourite (and mine) Soumitra Chatterjee as Amitabha 
Roy, a scriptwriter who is driving through the hills when his car breaks down. The 
mechanic at the garage says repairs will take time, and that the car won't be ready 
before at least the next day. 


Bimal Gupta (Haradhan Bannerjee), the wealthy owner of a nearby tea estate, 
happens to be at the garage at the same time and overhears the conversation. 
Amitabha is planning to stay at a nearby hotel—the only hotel in the vicinity—but Mr 
Gupta dissuades him: the hotel isn’t worth staying in. Instead, he invites Amitabha to 
come and spend the night at his own bungalow. When Amitabha protests at this 
welcome but surely unwarranted generosity, Mr Gupta assures him that the pleasure 
is all his: he is starved of company. 


Mr Gupta’s plight becomes more obvious as the evening wears on, at the Gupta 
bungalow. This man is frustrated, restless, bored to death. His nearest neighbour 
(worth socializing with, as Gupta is quick to point out when he explains the rigid caste 
system which prevails in the plantations) lives all of 19 miles away. Gupta spends his 
days working, his evenings drowning his boredom in drink. Lots of it. 


The shock that Amitabha receives when he arrives at Gupta’s bungalow, however, 
arises from his being introduced to Mrs Gupta, Karuna (the beautiful Madhabi 
Mukherjee). Karuna was once, several years back, Amitabha’s girlfriend, and this 
sudden meeting affects them differently. Amitabha is flustered, embarrassed; Karuna 
is dignified and cool. 


They do not acknowledge their being acquainted in front of Gupta, but later that night, 
when Amitabha is in his own room, he remembers... 


... the last time he saw Karuna, when she came to his tiny bachelor pad in Kolkata 
during a storm. A storm, both literal (it was pouring outside) as well as metaphorical: 
Karuna’s uncle, with whom she was staying, had been transferred to Patna. She would 
leave in three days’ time. 
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Karuna had wept, clung to Amitabha and pleaded with him: /etS get married; I7/ stop 
going to college and get a job instead. And if wete together, weil somehow manage 
to make ends meet; it wont matter so much if we’re together. Amitabha had turned 
away, and Karuna had understood. She had gone away. 


And now, here she is again. Gupta’s wife. Cold and indifferent to Amitabha—or is she? 
Can life have given Amitabha another chance? Can Karuna’s refusal to admit she’s 
unhappy with her marriage be only a way of denying that there cou/d be something 
different in store for her? Dare Amitabha hope? And if he hopes, should that hope be 
for what Karuna’s answer will be to his question—or should that hope be that he will 
be able to ask that question? 


Kapurush is very aptly named: Amitabha (and Soumitra Chatterjee does a brilliant job 
of this portrayal) is a spineless man. Romantic, yes; loving and attentive, even 
flirtatious, yes—when circumstances allow it (as is shown in a couple of flashbacks, 
when he’s thinking about the happy times he shared once with Karuna). 


Finally, though, what comes through is Amitabha’s cowardice. What could perhaps be 
construed on his part as a deep-rooted sense of reality, a desire to see things from a 
selfishly practical point of view, but which comes across as too selfish to be anything 
but sheer pusillanimity. This man loved Karuna in his own way—he hasn't forgotten 
her in all these years, he hasn’t even married anyone else—but that love was not 
enough for him to take her in when she came crying to him for help. And the second 
time round? Who knows if Amitabha will be able to summon up the courage to tell 
Karuna to leave her husband and come away with him instead? 


The way in which Ray tells the story. This is a simple tale, and with basically only 
three characters (there are a few extras who appear as servants etc, but 
Amitabha, Karuna and Gupta are the mainstays of the film). The characterizations 
are superb, and they emerge in telling sequences. Gupta, for instance, peppering 
his conversation with English (in fact, more of his dialogue is in English than in 
Bengali), drinking endlessly, boasting of the hierarchies in the tea estates: all of 
it points towards a moneyed but dull, boring life tucked away in a godforsaken 
country. A life, too, which Karuna has to tolerate—and probably to a worse 
degree, since unlike her husband, she doesn't have work to keep her occupied part 
of the time. 


Karuna's characterization, too, is interesting: she comes forth in two fairly 
different personas, both as the romantic, hopeful girl, bright-eyed and with a 
touching faith in her lover and his love; and as the dignified wife of a planter: a 
woman who tries to occupy herself with the paintings she creates as a hobby. 


Mahapurush 


The eponymous mahapurush of this film is a certain Birinchi Baba (Charuprakash 
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Ghosh), a robed, cloth-capped figure with a smile of oily benevolence as he tosses 
out prasad from a basket to a mob of devotees gathered to see him off at a railway 
station before dawn. Within the first couple of minutes itself, with barely any words 
being uttered, we learn a lot about this character: how revered he is (and by educated, 
fairly Westernized people too, going by the suits and all), how easily he accepts their 
devotion (there's a brilliant scene of him, standing on the step of the moving train, 
holding out his big toe for passing devotees to touch and move on), what a fraud this 
Birinchi Baba really is. 


Birinchi Baba is accompanied by a young acolyte (Robi Ghosh). The two of them find 
themselves sharing a compartment with Gurupada Babu (Prasad Mukherjee) and his 
daughter Nilima ‘Buchki’ (Gitali Roy). Gurupada Babu has been watching Birinchi Baba 
with something akin to awe, and is further awed when Birinchi Baba talks of being 
able to control the sun—and even makes it rise by waving his arms and commanding 
it to rise! 


Gurupada Babu has been going mad about the fact that he’s not being able to find a 
good husband for Buchki, and sees the solution to all his problems in this all-powerful 
Birinchi Baba. So much so that he invites Birinchi Baba to come and stay at their home. 


We catch up with the consequences of this in the next scene, in a completely different 
setting. In a Kolkata home, amidst the clutter of what seems a rather relaxed bachelor- 
like existence, four men get together: the professorial Nibaran (Somen Bose), and his 
friends, who include Nitai (Satya Bannerjee) and the young Satya (Satindra 
Bhattacharya). 


Satya comes bearing news: he tells them about Birinchi Baba—whom Satya, of course, 
has immediately slotted as a charlatan—and tells them what the mahapurush has 
been up to. Birinchi Baba claims to not merely control the sun; he’s also mastered the 
art of going back in time. He claims to be over 2,000 years old and mentions, during 
his discourses, his many interactions with everybody from Plato to Christ to Gautam 
Buddha (“that child?”), to Einstein (to whom, of course, Birinchi Baba imparted the 
theory of relativity). 


As if this wasn’t bad enough, it appears Buchki—whom Satya is in love with—is also 
now thinking of becoming a disciple of Birinchi Baba’s. The last time Satya visited, 
with a poetic love letter in hand (which Buchki immediately recognized as being part 
Shelley, part other poets), she told him so. Now Satya is terrified that Buchki will 
become a Birinchi Baba devotee, and then where will that leave him? 


The friends get together, therefore—with Nibaran spearheading the mission—to 
expose Birinchi Baba. 


Mahapurush is, throughout, an amusing film, a light-hearted satire about godmen, 
conmen, and superstition, and how even education does not make people immune to 
it. The dialogues are funny, the completely outlandish claims made by Birinchi Baba 
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are hilarious, and the gullibility of his devotees, while (if you think about it) unsettling, 
is not bereft of humour. 


Details: 
Producer 
Screenplay & Direction 


RDB & Co (R.D. Bansal / (RDB Productions) 

Satyajit Ray, Based on the short stories: ‘Janaiko Kapuruser 
Kahini’ by Premendra Mitra (The Coward) and ‘Birinchibaba’ 
by Parashuram (The Holy Man) 


Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 
Sound Nripen Pal, Atul Chatterjee, Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 
Character Actor 
Kapurush 


Amitabha Roy 


Soumitra Chatterjee 


Bimal Gupta 


Haradhan Bannerjee 


Karuna Gupta 


Madhabi Mukherjee 


Mahapurush 
Birinchi Baba Charuprakash Ghosh 
His assistant Rabi Ghosh 
Gurupada Mitter Prasad Mukherjee 
Buchki Gitali Roy 
Satya Satindra Banerjee 
Nibaran Somen Bose 


Professor Nani Santosh Dutta 


Please visit to watch these Films 


https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=otLkTgqgnKTOo&ab_channel=E0°%A6%AEF 
%EO%A6Y%0BEY%0E0%A6%A4%EN%A7%8D%EN%A6Y%0B0%EN%A6%BE%EO 
%A6%AAPEO%0A6%0A5%0EN%A7%87%EO%A6Y%0B09%E0%A6%8690E0%AG 
%A8%EO%A6%A8%EO%A7%8D%EN%A6%A6Y%0EN%A6%97 %EO%AG6YBE 


%EO%AG%AS [Kapurush] 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=W9UvLvG4d7w&ab_channel=Outof Sync 


[Mahapurush] 
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Some selected Pictures 


(Bengali with English subtitles) 
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AWARDS: 
¢ Best Screenplay and Story, New Delhi, 1967 
e Critics’ Prize (Unicrit award), Berlin, 1966 
e Special Jury Award, Berlin, 1966 


Detailed Narration and the Story 


Nayak: Easily one of Satyajit Ray’s most incisive and 
detailed studies of human nature. 


With Nayak, Satyajit Ray goes to the heart of the question — 
who is truly happy? — turning the question 
around on its head, and asking instead: 
what, in fact, is true happiness? 


Satyajit Ray often used to say that he did not like making grand films, and that he 
would rather tell the story of the ordinary man, the man on the street. Like his films, 
his short stories too mirrored this preference of his — most of them describing the lives 
of ordinary men — all of whom were, without exception, very lonely. Why, then, did 
Ray decide to make Nayak (The Hero) —a film on the life of an insanely popular 
matinee idol, a brash, haughty young superstar riding the waves of popularity and 
enjoying it to the hilt? The answer is hidden in the many layers of the film itself — a 
film that is so rich, so deep and yet, told in such simple language that perhaps it would 
not be a mistake to claim that it featured among the best works of Satyajit Ray’s 
illustrious career. 


Arindam Mukherjee is the indomitable superstar in the Bengali film industry and has 
been riding high on the popularity charts, thanks to a seemingly never-ending string 
of box office hits. He is invited to Delhi to receive a prestigious award, and not being 
able to secure a flight seat, he boards a train instead, planning to ‘sleep it off’ till he 
reaches his destination. Travelling along with him in the same train are myriad 
characters from various walks of life, each with his or her own story. The most 
interesting of these, however, is Aditi — a young journalist for a women’s magazine 
titled Adhunika (The Modern Woman). 


Aditi abhors the glitz and glamour of meaningless commercial cinema and harbours 
nothing but mute disdain for the superstar travelling with her. However, in a bid to 
increase the sales of her magazine, she requests Arindam for an interview, and the 
bored star agrees in good humour. Unwilling to answer her questions honestly at first, 
he begins to frustrate the novice journalist. But soon enough, owing to a sub-conscious 
need to speak to someone, Arindam begins to wander down the dark lanes and by 
lanes of his memories — both good and bad — and begins to describe various incidents 
in his life. As Aditi tries to get to the man behind the star layer by layer, she begins to 
discover a haunting truth — that despite all the fandom, popularity and immense 
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success, Arindam Mukherjee is an inherently lonely man who needs a friend, more 
than anything else. His insecurities, his guilt, his grief, his hatred towards himself — 
everything is laid bare, as he inadvertently opens his heart to the woman. 


On the other hand, Aditi, who has got the ‘scoop’ of her life, realises that she has 
scratched the surface too deep, and that Arindam Mukherjee is no different than 
anyone else riding on that train. And it is in this realisation that her hatred towards 
the superstar ceases to exist. As the train pulls into Delhi station, she decides not to 
publish the interview, leaving the hero surrounded by his fans, and disappears from 
his life forever. 


The film is one of only three feature films in Ray’s body of work that are not 
adaptations, and are original screenplays written by Ray himself. Told in free style, 
punctuated with the occasional humour and smart wit, running back and forth thanks 
to flashbacks and dream sequences, and taking its time to denude the protagonist of 
his external garb of casual indifference, Nayak is perhaps the best example of one of 
Satyajit Ray’s many cinematic skills — his mastery over the narrative. It is not easy to 
handle multiple storylines intersecting with each other. But Ray does it with admirable 
flair, and with such simplicity that not one transition looks jarring. What’s even more 
astonishing and awe-inspiring is that each of the passengers traveling in the train 
somehow seem to be connected with the protagonist, in the fact that the voids in their 
lives are not unlike the one in the life of the superstar. And it is in that sense, that 
Arindam Mukherjee is reduced to just another passenger in the train, journeying 
through life, from one point to another. 


The film boasts of some terrific performances — in fact, there are far too many of 
them to talk about all of them within the scope of this article. But there are two that 
unarguably deserve special mention. Sharmila Tagore plays Aditi with grace, elegance 
and intelligence, exuding a calm confidence that catches the star’s attention, because 
he is normally used to see the obliged faces of fans and sycophants crowding around 
him. When she comes out of her shell and reaches out to the man behind the 
superstar, you can see that her concern is genuine — and that it does not depend on 
box office figures or the success of securing an autograph. She reaches out to Arindam 
Mukherjee as a woman would reach out to a man who needs someone to talk to. 
There is a scene in the film in which she chides Arindam Mukherjee in a stern voice, 
and for a fleeting moment, we see her bare /erheart to the man, for a change. In 
one of the most poignant scenes of the film, one which is studied by film enthusiasts 
all over the world today, when the train is about to reach its final destination, Aditi 
walks up to Arindam Mukherjee to say goodbye, and tears up the sheets of paper in 
which she had recorded her interview with the hero. When Arindam Mukherjee asks 
her why did she do that, and if she knew the interview by heart, she replies by saying 
— ‘T'l...keep it in my heart.’ 
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And then there is Uttam Kumar. Bengal’s greatest superstar plays Bengal’s greatest 
superstar in Satyajit Ray’s Nayak. If that is not one of the greatest casting coups in 
the history of Indian cinema, I don’t know what is. Uttam Kumar, at the height of his 
popularity then, played a matinee idol whose insecurities and guilt were to be stripped 
bare in the film. Not an easy decision to take, if you think about it. But Uttam Kumar 
shows that he is not considered the star of the millennium without reason. In a long 
career of fantastic performances, his performance in NVayakis, by far, his best. He 
smiles and cries, he is frightened and begs for his life, he is vindictive and ruthless, he 
is a king and a wretch, ambitious in the beginning and hopeless when he has achieved 
it all, he is a romantic at heart in one scene, he is repentant and frustrated in another 
— all within the span of one film. 


Ray was exceedingly impressed by Uttam Kumar’s acting skills. When Uttam Kumar 
passed away, Ray wrote in his obituary — ‘I hardly recall any discussion with Uttam 
ona serious analytical level on the character he was playing. And yet he constantly 
surprised and delighted me with unexpected little details of action and behaviour 
which came from him and not from me, which were always in character and always 
enhanced a scene. They were so spontaneous that it seemed he produced these 
out of his sleeve. If there was any cogitation involved, he never spoke about it.’ 


With a touching story, a collection of fantastic performances and a great captain at 
the helm of it all, Nayak is easily one of Satyajit Ray’s most incisive and detailed 
studies of human nature. Ray goes to the heart of the question — who is truly happy? 
— turning the question around on its head and asking instead — what, in fact, is true 
happiness? Which of those passengers in the train are truly happy and content? A 
careful watching of the film, and a little reflection would make us realise that perhaps 
the most inconsequential characters of the film are the ones who are truly happy, 
which could, in turn, probably make us wonder — have we been looking for happiness 
in all the wrong places all this while? 


Details: 

Producer RDB & Co (R.D. Bansal / RDB Productions) 
Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray 

Cinematography Subrata Mitra 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Nripen Pal, Atul Chatterjee, Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
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Cast: 

Character Actor 

Arindam Mukherjee Uttam Kumar 
Aditi Sen Gupta Sharmila Tagore 
Mukunda Lahiri Bireswar Sen 
Sankar Somen Bose 
Jyoti Bimal Ghosh 
Biresh Premangsu Bose 
Promila Chatterjee Sumita Sanyal 


Please visit to watch these Films 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=TiwuRLXBO4A&ab_channel=ChayanBarman 
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125 MIN, B7W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 
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AWARDS: 
e Best Direction, West Bengal Government, 1968 


Detailed Narration and the Story 


Byomkesh Bakshi, a detective, is hired by a rich man to investigate the name of 
an actress appeared in a movie decades ago, who has eloped ever since. The case 
became complicated when the rich man is murdered by someone for that. 


It is widely known that filmmaker Satyajit Ray was also the creator of one of the 
most popular detectives in Bengali literature — private investigator Prodosh 
Chandra Mitra, or Feluda — and that he went on to make as many as two films 
based on Feluda's adventures. But those unfamiliar with Ray's filmography 
probably may not know that he had also made a film on the other popular sleuth 
of Bengal — detective Byomkesh Bakshi. That film, made in 1967 and starring the 
legendary Uttam Kumar was Chiriyakhana (The Zoo). While all the ingredients 
seemed to be in the right place — a fascinating story, a popular detective, the 
greatest matinee idol of Bengali cinema playing said detective, and the master of 
the craft himself directing him in that role — Chiriyakhana has since earned the 
dubious reputation of being considered by Satyajit Ray himself as the weakest 
film in his own body of work. 


A retired judge named Nishanath Sen approaches Byomkesh Bakshi ona rainy day. 
He tells Byomkesh that he has a nursery and a dairy farm in the suburbs of the 
city, and that several ‘inmates’ live in his colony and work for him. These inmates 
are not ordinary people — each of them have either some sort of physical 
deformity, or a dark past. Nishanath tasks Byomkesh with finding more 
information about a certain song from an old Bengali film, because he suspects 
that the actress who sang the song might be hiding in his colony under an assumed 
identity. Nishanath also tells Byomkesh that of late, someone has been sending 
him various motor parts at his office, although the objective of such a strange 
exercise was a complete mystery to him. Byomkesh and his friend Ajit visit 
Nishanath's colony, and meet the strange and suspicious characters inhabiting it, 
but before they can investigate any further, Nishanath is murdered. It is now on 
Byomkesh to find out who the killer is and how he is related to the song or to the 
mysterious motor parts. 


Veteran crime writer Sharadindu Bandyopadhyay's story serves as a wonderful 
setting for Uttam Kumar to work his magic as Byomkesh Bakshi, which he does 


with commendable flair. But Ray's lack of attention to detail, and the generally 
rushed flow of the film is for every film fan to see. The scenes hardly ‘hold’ 
together. The background music is in shambles. The audio is of very poor quality, 
the dubbing is worse. There are issues with continuity. And despite some genuine 
efforts, the characters sometime descend into caricature. The screenplay is not 
even remotely close to the high standards of Ray's usual works, and some of the 
scenes, like a sequence in which Byomkesh shadows one of the inmates of the 
colony to a seedy Anglo-Indian neighbourhood in the city of Kolkata, are frankly 
childish. The film does have some good camera work in certain scenes though — 
for instance the one in which Byomkesh interrogates the deceased judge's wife. 
And although Uttam Kumar brings just the right mix of sharp wit and carefree 
spirit to the character of the sleuth, he alone can't save the film from being a 
disaster. 


A bit of background might help one understand why some of these errors might 
have crept into the film. Right from the beginning, Chiriyakhana had been riddled 
with one problem after another — ranging from Ray's usual financiers backing out 
at the last moment, to problems with schedules and dates when Uttam Kumar 
bagged a role in a Hindi film in (then) Bombay, to problems with crowd 
management during outdoor shoots, to coffers running dry while the film was 
being made, and finally, the unexpectedly impossible task of finding distributors 
once the film was somehow completed. Ray kept his patience and stuck with the 
film, going to the extent of improvising with the film's background music when he 
ran out of money. It is said that he locked himself in a hotel room with nothing 
but a tape recorder and whatever musical instruments he could find lying around 
in his house. When he stepped out of the room the next day, the film's background 
score was ready. 


Of course, objectively speaking, these are not reasons enough to justify the poor 
quality of the film, because Ray had faced much greater hardships and far worse 
obstacles in making the absolutely marvellous film which we all know him for 
— Pather Panchali. But every creative artist has to have one black spot on his 
otherwise impressive resume. For Satyajit Ray, it turned out to be Chiriyakhana. 
There is no doubt that it is a poor film, by all standards. But what is really strange 
to note is what happened after it released in the theatres. In a scene early on in 
the film, Nishanath Sen asks Byomkesh Bakshi, ‘Do you watch Bengali films?’ — to 
which Byomkesh immediately responds in the negative without a trace of 
hesitation, reflecting Ray's strongly critical views on the quality of Bengali films 
of those times and their audience. It is perhaps a strange twist of irony then, 


that the same audience made his film Chiriyakhana — which was, by his own 


admittance, the worst he ever made — into a box office success! 


Details: 
Producer Star Productions (Harendranath Battacharya) 
Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, based on the novel: Chiriyakhana by Saradindu 
Banerjee 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Nripen Pal, Atul Chatterjee, Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 

Character Actor 

Byomkesh Bakshi Uttam Kumar 

Ajit Sailen Mukherjee 

Nisanath Sen Susil Majumdar 

Damyanti Kanika Majumdar 

Bijoy Subhendu Chatterjee 


Dr. Bhujangadhar Das 


Syamal Ghosal 


Nepal Gupta 


Prasad Mukherjee 


Mukul Supira Roy 
Nazarbibi Subrata Chatterjee 
Muskil Mia Nripati Chatterjee 
Banalakshmi Gitali Roy 


Please visit to watch these Films 


https://archive.org/details/Chiriakhana1967 


Gene agua Jopne 
GOoPY GYNE BAGHA BYNE 
(THE ADVENTURES OF GOOPY AND BAGHA) 1 968 132 Min, B/W 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 
Some selected Pictures 
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AWARDS 


Award for Best Direction, New Delhi, 1968 
President's Gold and Silver Medals, New Delhi, 1970 
Silver Cross, Adelaide, 1969 

Best Director, Auckland, 1969 

Merit Award, Tokyo, 1970 

Best Film, Melbourne, 1970 


Detailed Narration and the Story 


Goopy wants to sing, and Bagha wants to play the dhol. 
They meet accidentally and are helped 
by King of Ghosts. With newly endowed abilities, 
they land in kingdom of Shundi, where their adventure begins. 


‘Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne’, Ray's musical fantasy-cum-adventure film, regals 
generations of Bengali kids and serves as an inspiration for filmmakers. 


The story of two hapless musicians short on talent has an element of the 
surreal. Both Goopy and Bagha are driven away from their villages, but their 
out-of-tune singing and drumming in the forest pleases the king of ghosts. 
They are granted three boons: food and clothing will pop up at a clap of their 
hands, wonderful smiling shoes can take them anywhere they wish to go and 
they can hold people spellbound with their music. 


The ghost's boons ensure a life of pleasure and luxury for the two. They only 
need a place to settle in to complete the Utopian picture. So they head to 
Shundi, where the benevolent king is holding a musical contest. 


From there starts their almost unreal adventure, as they travel through 
foreign lands, rescue the oppressed, and get married to princesses in the 
bargain. 


The film highlights the whimsies and cruelty of those in authority—while Goopy 
is driven out of Amloki on a donkey for waking the king up with his singing, the 
wily prime minister of Halla has the helpless king in his grip and is hell bent on 
declaring war on Shundi. 


Aft 


The mirthful fantasy is also a heartrending depiction of poverty and oppression. 
While Shundi is a haven of peace and prosperity, the villagers of Halla are racked 
by hunger. 


Ray hints at it again and again—the spy of Halla asks for food before being sent 
away; the sentry guarding the prison where Goopy and Bagha are locked abandons 
his post for a feast; in the climax, chaos breaks as the entire army of Halla 
descends on pots of sweets falling from the sky. It is clear that war has no 
meaning for them. 


The film's depiction of clamour for war and cunning forces using soldiers as pawns 
is relevant even today; whether that's a coincidence or psychical filmmaking or 
deteriorating state of world affairs or all of the above is anybody's guess. 


It is not clear if Ray himself intended such an interpretation, but the film's 
criticism of war as an exploitative tool lends it a universal appeal. 


Witty and entertaining dialogues, idiosyncratic characters, and the musical 
interludes make Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne a fun-filled ride. Goopy and Bagha's 
capers are told with humour, and even the villains—the magician Barfi—are 
amusing rather than menacing. Meanwhile, the ghost who delivers the boons 
does so ina singsong voice. 


The two central characters, portrayed by Rabi Ghosh and Tapen 
Chattopadhyay, complement each other well. The hurried movements of the 
impatient and slightly short-tempered Bagha contrast with the smiling, 
sweet demeanour of Goopy. 


As much as he is known for his critiques of the socio-political situation of 
the late 20th century Bengal, Ray is also known for his considerable oeuvre 
of children’s writing. 


The film is based ona short story by Ray's grandfather Upendrakishore Ray 
Chowdhury. Ray started working on it after his son Sandip complained that 
his (Ray's) films were macabre and frequently portrayed deaths. 


Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne, however, ran into trouble shortly after, with 
producers backing out of the costly venture. A musical fantasy film had 
never been made in Bengal. It was only when Purnima Pictures decided to 
finance the film that Ray could resume work on it. 


The film ran to packed houses, and there have been many revivals since. Ray 
himself made the first sequel Hirak Rajar Deshe in 1980. This one has a 
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more obvious political message than its predecessor. The second 
sequel Goopy Bagha Phire Elo came from son Sandip in 1992. 


These numerous adaptations and references testify to Goopy and Bagha's 
enduring popularity. The deep humanism at the heart of the tale combined 
with its peculiar humour and quirky characters has ensured that people keep 
revisiting the film. 


‘Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne’'s visuals also deserve a special mention. The film 
was shot mainly in Rajasthan, and many of the props and costumes, such as 
Barfi's spectacles, were painstakingly designed by Ray himself. 


Ray deserves credit for his ingenious and pioneering use of special effects 
at a time when it was unheard of in Indian cinema. A case in point is the 
bizarre six-minute dance sequence in the film that has been widely held to 
be a representation of class dynamics in Bengal at the time. It was shot 
using a stop-motion effect in combination with a watery reel. 


Above all, the film celebrates the power of music to stall us in our actions 
and bring us to our senses as only music can, with the background score a 
mélange of classical, Carnatic and folk music. 


While the anti-war message in the film is still relevant, ‘Goopy Gyne Bagha 
Byne’ has a very conventional good vs evil theme in terms of storytelling. It 
is understandable that Ray wanted to maintain a breezy, light-hearted note 
so as to appeal to children. While it is a fantasy film for children, it is a film 
for all people as it has fun, comedy, beautiful lyrics, historical effects, 
unique costumes and great music. 


Ray meticulously designed its characters and composed the music. The special 
effects are definitely not like that of Hollywood films of the era. Its 6 1/2 minute 
ghost dance is a sequence to watch out for. The imaginative vitality of the 
visualization and execution make the sequence a visual and aural treat. Ray 
combined live action, shadow puppets and Indian percussion instruments -Ghatam, 
Mridamgam, Mursring and Ganjra to create the mesmerizing sequence. Goopy 
Gyne Bagha Byne is a delightful, fun film for children of all ages. The film ran to 
packed houses in Bengal for a record fifty-one weeks and was by far the most 
commercially successful Ray film. The imaginative vitality of the visualization and 
execution make the sequence a visual and aural treat. 
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Details: 

Producer Purnima Pictures (Nepal Dutta, Asim Dutta) 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, from the story — ‘Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne’ by 
Upendrakishore Ray (Roychowdhury) 

Cinematography Shoumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Nripen Paul, Atul Chatterjee, Sujit Sarkar 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Dance Director Sambhunath Bhattacharya 


Goopy Songs sung by Anup Kumar Ghoshal 


Cast: 


Character 


Actor 


Goopy 


Tapen Chatterjee 


Bagha 


Rabi Ghosh 


King of Shundi/ King of Halla Santosh Dutta 


Barfi, the Magician Harindranath Chatterjee 

Prime Minister of Halla Jahar Roy 

Commander-in-Chief of Halla Santi Chatterjee 

Spy from Halla Chinmoy Roy 

King of Amloki Durgadas Banerjee 

Goopy'’s father Govinda Chakravarty 

King of Ghosts Prasad Mukherjee 

Village Elders: Haridhan Mukherjee, Abani Chatterjee, Khagen 
Pathak, Binoy Bose, Prasad Mukherjee 

Singers at the court of Shundi Joykrishna Sanyal, Tarun Mitra, Ratan Banerjee, 
Kartik Chatterjee 

Executioner Gopal Dey 


Please visit to watch these Films 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=kTgoDm1_BUI&ab_channel=rajeshwarithakur 
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SATYAJIT RAY 


ARANYER DIN RATRI (Days AND NIGHTs IN THE ForEsT) 1 969 
(Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 
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Detailed Narration and the Story 


On the surface, this Satyajit Ray film is a lyrical romantic comedy about four 
educated young men from Calcutta, driving together for a few days in the 
country, and the women they meet. The subtext is perhaps the subtlest, most 
plangent study of the cultural tragedy of imperialism; the young men are 
self-parodies--clowns who ape the worst snobberies of the British. 

A major film by one of the great film artists, starring Soumitra 
Chatterjee and the incomparably graceful Sharmila Tagore. 


Satyajit Ray always insisted that his films were made first and foremost for his own 
fellow-Bengalis, adding that foreign viewers, unless exceptionally well up on Bengali 
language and culture, would inevitably miss a lot of what was going on. Despite such 
claims, several of Ray's films found more appreciative (and, it could be argued, more 
perceptive) audiences outside India. One such was Days and Nights in the Forest , 
widely hailed by Western critics as one of the director's finest films, but received by 
his compatriots with puzzlement and indifference. 


Indian viewers, by all accounts, were put off by the loose-limbed, seemingly random 
flow of the narrative. "People in India kept saying: What is it about, where is the story, 
the theme?" Ray observed regretfully in a Sight & Sound interview. "And the film is 
about so many things, that's the trouble. People want just one theme, which they can 
hold in their hands." He likened the structure of the film to a fugue, in which different 
elements appear and reappear developed, interwoven, transformed, and subtly 
balanced against each other. 


The musical analogy is apt. Ray often acknowledged the influence of composers, 
above all Mozart, along with that of writers and other film-makers, and Days and 
Nights is his most Mozartian work. 


On the surface the mode is comedy of manners. Four middle-class young men from Calcutta 
take a few days vacation in the forests of Bihar, to the west of Bengal, where they meet another 
group of city people—elderly father, daughter, and widowed daughter-in-law—as well as 
beautiful young woman of the local Santhal tribe. There ensues a complex pattern of social 
cross-currents and tentative relationships. Ashim (played by Soumitra Chatterjee), the most 
affluent and assured of the young men, is attracted to the poised and intelligent Aparna 
(Sharmila Tagore). Jaya, the young widow, tries to seduce the shy Sanjoy but humiliatingly 
fails. Hari, the none-too-bright sportsman, seduces the Santhali woman, Duli, and is badly 
beaten by one of her fellow-villagers. Sekhar (another of Ray's favourite actors, the roly-poly 
Robi Ghosh) gambles compulsively and plays the fool. 


The heart of the film is the picnic sequence, where the six young Calcuttans sit round 
and play a memory game in which each player has to choose the name of a famous 
person and also remember, in sequence, all the previous choices. Subtle, elegantly 
structured, and delectably funny, the scene discloses a wealth of emotional and 
psychological detail: like the various members of a sextet, each character reveals him- 
or herself in the way he or she plays, from Aparna's graceful flute to Sekhar's 
galumphing bassoon. The scene shows us a process of insight getting under way. By 
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the end of the film each of the young men—with the exception of Sekhar—has 
experienced a moment of epiphany, brought up short by self-realization. None of them, 
we can guess, will ever be quite the same again. 


But there's also a political dimension to the film. Days and Nights can be seen as a 
prelude to the three films often grouped together as Ray's "City Trilogy": The 
Aaversary , Company Limited , and The Middleman. \|n these films Ray engaged, for 
the first time in his career, the social and political upheavals that were then shaking 
Bengal, and in Days and Nights he hints at the kind of class- and caste-based attitudes 
that underlay this unrest. The four young men from the city are not unlikable, but their 
treatment of the local "tribal" people reveals an unthinking arrogance that at times 
verges on brutality. Hari, having mislaid his wallet, at once accuses the villager co- 
opted as their servant of stealing it, and hits him—an injustice which later rebounds on 
him. Even Ashim, the most intelligent and politically aware of the four, browbeats the 
caretaker of their bungalow into accepting a bribe, then mockingly comments (in 
English, significantly), "Thank God for corruption." 


As so often in Ray's films, the women come off rather better than the men, being far 
more adult, sensitive, and attuned to what's going on around them. In particular, Ray 
uses Sharmila Tagore's cool, intelligent screen persona as the film's moral touchstone 
(as he would again in Company Limited ); it is Aparna who brings home to Ashim the 
full extent of his thoughtlessness. Having brushed aside as excuses the caretaker's 
concern about his sick wife, he's taken aback when Aparna suggests he should look 
for himself—and appalled when he sees that the woman is close to death. It's a 
moment that anticipates the similar shock felt by the complacent young Brahmin (also 
played by Soumitra Chatterjee) in Distant Thunder when he registers the ravages of 
famine on his fellow villagers. 


Days and Nights in the Forest marks a transition in Ray's filmmaking career, turning 
his talents for social comedy, emotional nuance, and quiet, understated irony towards 
more contemporary concerns. At the same time it demonstrates the subtlety of his 
narrative control, concealing a carefully devised dramatic shape beneath the 
seemingly casual flow of everyday life. Far from being shapeless or lacking a theme, 
as its first audiences imagined, the film is subtly orchestrated throughout: there isn't a 
scene or incident, barely even a gesture, that doesn't contribute to the overall purpose. 


Details: 

Producer Priya Films (Asim Dutta and Nepal Dutta) 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, based on the novel: ‘Aranyer Din Ratri’ by Sunil 

Ganguly 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy, Purnendu Bose 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound Sujit Sarkar 

Music Satyajit Ray 
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Cast: 


Character Actor 

Asim Soumitra Chatterjee 
Hari, Harinath Samit Bhanja 

Sanjoy Subhendu Chatterjee 
Sekhar Rabi Ghosh 

Sadashiv Tripathi Pahari Sanyal 
Aparna Sharmila Tagore 
Jaya Kaveri Bose 

Dulli Simi Garewal 

Hari’s former lover, Atasi Aparna Sen 


Please visit to watch these Films 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=eb-s-s5DqUgéab_channel=DebjitChandra 
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The Calcutta Trilogy 
Satyajit Ray 


Here, a brief background of all THREE Films is given to enable 
the readers to know, study and watch these Films! 
All the three films study the effect the big city of Calcutta has 
on the educated youth and the price it extracts from them. 


1] Pratidwandi (The Adversary) 1970 
AWARDS 


1. Special Award, New Delhi, 1971 
2. President's Silver Medal, New Delhi, 1971 


Details: 

Producer Priya Films (Nepal Dutta, Asim Dutta) 
Screenplay & Satyajit Ray, Based on the novel: ‘Pratidwandi’ by 
Direction Sunil Ganguli. 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy, Purnendu Bose 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta 

Sound J. D. Irani, Durgadas Mitra 

Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 

Characters Actors 

Siddartha Chowdhury Dhritiman Chatterjee 

Sutapa, his sister Krishna Bose 

Sarojini Indira Devi 

Siben Kalyan Chowdhury 

Keya Joysree Roy 

Tunu Debraj Roy 

Lotika Sefali 

Sanyal Soven Lahiri 

Keya’s father Pisu Majumdar 


Pratidwandi is a 1970 Indian Bengali drama film written and directed by Satyajit Ray 
based on the novel by Sunil Gangopadhyay. It is the first part of the Calcutta trilogy. 
Set during the period of the Naxalite movement in Bengal, Pratidwandi 
tells the story of Siddhartha, an educated middle-class man caught up 
in the turmoil of social unrest. Corruption and unemployment are rampant, 
and Siddhartha cannot align himself with either his revolutionary activist brother or 
his career-oriented sister. The film is known for experimenting with techniques such as photo-negative 
flashbacks. 


Brief Story 


Siddhartha (Dhritiman Chatterjee) is forced to discontinue his medical studies due to 
unexpected and brutal death of his father. He has to now find a job instead. In one 
job interview, he is asked to name the most significant world event in the last ten 
years. His reply is ‘the plain human courage shown by the people of Vietnam’, instead 
of the expected — man landing on moon. The interviewer asks is he is a communist. 
Needless to say, that he does not get the job. 


He reaches a coffee shop where he is offered to work for the communist party. When 
he does not show any interest the party leader tells him about an opening for a medical 
representative. To escape from the heat and have a snooze, he goes in to a cinema. 
As a government propaganda newsreel is being shown before the feature, a bomb 
explodes in the cinema hall. In the stampede that follows, Siddhartha, breaks his 
watch. He goes to a watchmaker but he cannot afford the repairs. 


Waiting to cross the road, he notices an attractive girl. He drifts back to his days as a 
medical student in a flashback. The professor is explaining anatomy of female breast. 
Many flashbacks and dreams occur to Siddhartha through the film. On his way to 
hostel, he has an encounter with some hippies. Along with an ex-classmate, he goes 
out to see a porn film but to their disappointment, the film turns out to be not-so- 
pornographic. 


In such constant wandering in a Calcutta, disintegrated relationships with his sister 
and a Naxalite (militant communist) brother, his friendship with Keya is only thing that 
keeps him sane. Keya is a simple girl. They enjoy each other’s company but they 
cannot make any commitment to each other due to the circumstances. 


After yet another attempt at a job interview, Siddartha leaves the big city to take a 
modest job of a salesman in a far off small town. He writes to Keya that he still 
cherishes their relationship. And that he has heard that bird call again but this time it 
is for real, and not his mind. After completing the letter, he comes out to the balcony 
of his modest room. The bird calls again. He also hears the sombre chants of a funeral 
procession. As he turns to the camera, the picture is frozen. 


Some selected Pictures 


On the moon? 
- | think so, sir, 


https://archive.org/details/Pratidwandi 
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[2] Seemabaddha (Company Limited) 1971 


AWARDS 


1. National Film Award for Best Feature Film, New Delhi, 1972 
2. 33rd Venice International Film Festival: FIPRESCI 1972 


Details: 

Producer Chitranjali (Bharat Shamsher and Jung Bahadur Rana) 
Screenplay & Satyajit Ray, based on the novel: ‘Seemabaddha’ by 
Direction Mani Shankar Mukherjee 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Ashoke Bose 

Sound J. D. Irani, Durgadas Mitra 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Cast: 

Characters Actors 

Shyamal (Shyamalendu) | Barun Chanda 

Chatterjee 

Sir Baren Roy Harindranath Chatterjee (Chattopadhyaya) 

Dolan, Shyamal’s wife Parumita Chowdhury 

Tutul (Sudarsana) Sharmila Tagore 

Talukdar Haradhan Bannerjee 

Shyamal’s mother Indira Roy 

Shyamal’s father Promod Ganguli 


This is the second film of the Calcutta Trilogy. The other two were and 
Pratidwandi (The Adversary, 1971) and Jana Aranya (The Middle Man, 1975). 
This powerful psychological drama follows a young executive's climb up the 
corporate ladder and his slow immersion into corruption, seen through the eyes of 
his young sister-in-law. 


Brief Story 


Shyamalendu Chatterjee is a sales and marketing manager in Hindustan Peters — a 
British-run electric fans and lights manufacturing company — heading their fans 
division. He is a promising young man, extremely ambitious, and is quite popular 
within the company. He is due for a promotion to the level of director, but vying for 
the same position is his colleague and rival — the sales and marketing manager of the 
lights division. The company pays him an exceedingly handsome salary and has given 
him a sprawling apartment in a posh neighbourhood in Kolkata, where he lives with 
his wife. His seven-year-old son studies in a boarding school in Darjeeling, and owing 


to a company policy, his parents live in a separate apartment in the other part of town. 
Shyamalendu has had modest beginnings, and in the beginning of his career, he was 
an idealistic teacher. But the glitter and glamour of the corporate world have corrupted 
him and he is now a smart and shrewd man with his eye on a place among the board 
of directors of the company. 


When Shyamalendu’s wife’s sister comes visiting them from Patna, he takes an instant 
liking to her. For the first time since he met her many years ago, he notices young 
Tutul as a woman, rather than as a little girl. Tutul too is extremely fond of her brother- 
in-law and is secretly envious of her sister’s luck. She looks up to Shyamalendu, who 
used to be her father’s favourite student and a principled young man with a taste for 
the more refined aspects of life. But now, things have changed. Tutul goes around 
with her sister and her husband as they show her around the city, dining at fancy 
restaurants and clubs, betting on horses at the racecourse and shopping at upmarket 
stores. This stark change in her sister's lifestyle startles her, but she takes it all in good 
spirit, enjoying all of it without once letting go of her small-town sensibilities. And 
through the days that pass, she can’t help but admire her brother-in-law all over again, 
this time in a new light, as a hard-working, intelligent and successful man. Little does 
she know that to earn his promotion, her brother-in-law can stoop to unthinkable lows. 
When she does find out, she is shattered, and Shyamalendu, despite having secured 
the much sought-after promotion, is left ashamed, dissatisfied and disillusioned, 
having lost the respect of the young woman who once thought the world of him. 


Some selected Pictures 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HORb6BwyHkY d&ab_channel=BengaliMoviesw 
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[3] Jana Aranya (The Middle Man) 1975 


AWARDS 


1. Best Direction New Delhi, 1975 
2. Best Film, Direction, Screenplay, Government of West Bengal, 1975 
3. Karlovy Vary Prize, 1976 


Details: 

Producer Indus Films (Subir Guha) 

Screenplay & Satyajit Ray, Based on the novel: ‘Jana Aranya’ by 
Direction Mani Shankar Mukherjee. 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Ashoke Bose 

Sound J. D. Irani, Anil Talukdar, Adinath Nag, Sujit Ghosh 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 

Characters Actors 

Somnath Banerjee Pradip Mukherjee 
Somnath’s father Satya Banerjee 
Bhombol Dipankar Dey 
Kamala, Bhombol’s wife Lily Chakravarti 
Sukumar Gautam Chakravarti 
Somnath’s girlfriend Aparna Sen 
Sukumar’s sister Kauna, called Juthika Sudesna Das 

Bisu Utpal Dutt 

Adok Bimal Chatterjee 
Mr. Mitter Rabi Ghosh 

Brief Story 


The film begins with blatant cheating in the examination hall. Somnath (Pradip 
Mukherjee), an honest student, finds himself doing badly in the exams due to an 
overworked examiner, without his glasses who is unable to read his small handwriting. 
As he is in no position to marry, his girlfriend gets married to someone else due to 
pressure from her family. 


A bright and idealistic young man, Somnath begins search of a job along with his more 
realistic friend Sukumar (Gautam Chakravarti). With the job market flooded with 
thousands of hopefuls, Somnath faces some absurd interviews. He gives up his search 
after an interview in which he asked, ‘what is the weight of the moon?’ Later, he 
encounters an older man, the street-smart businessman, Bisuda (Utpal Dutta). On 


Bisuda’s advise, Somnath becomes a middleman, an order supplier paid on 
commission. His father, an upright middle-class man considers this business to be 
disgraceful to the family reputation. 


Somnath, soon, finds himself earning through petty deals but he is ambitious and 
wants to grow his enterprise. His friend Sukumar, however, has not had much luck 
and now works as a taxi driver. 


There is chance of Somnath landing up with a big order but the client seems to be in 
no hurry to sign the deal. An acquaintance, Mr. Mitter, advises him to supply the client 
with a prostitute to clinch the deal. After much hesitation, he agrees. 


They go in search of a prostitute. After visiting two brothels, they finally find a girl. 
She turns out to be his friend Sukumar’s sister. Somnath asks her to take the money 
and leave, but she is a professional and would not take money without earning it. 
Somnath agrees and delivers her to his client’s room in a hotel. 


He gets the contract but it does not bring him any happiness. Finally, as he enters his 
family house through a dark door, he is no longer an innocent boy but a corrupt man 
who has discovered the advantages of corruption. 


Some selected Pictures 
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Awards: 


e Presidents Gold Medal for Music Direction, New Delhi, 1973 
e Best Regional Film, New Delhi, 1973 

e Golden Bear, Berlin, 1973 

e Golden Hugo, Chicago, 1974 


Detailed Narration and the Story 


As food shortages reach catastrophic proportions, Gangacharan attempts to 
preserve his privileged situation, while his generous wife, Ananga, conversely 
tries to help and support the community. 

Bibhutibhushan Bandyopadhyay's tragic tale set in the backdrop of the notorious 
1943 man-made famine of Bengal became Satyajit Ray's Ashani Sanket 


B ibhutibhushan’s novels were written with such great and immaculate visual 


detailing that they almost worked as screenplays. Add to this the fact that rarely in 
the literary horizon of Bengal has an author been able to paint such a beautiful portrait 
of the relationship between man and nature as Bibhutibhushan had done. 


After adapting various segments of the author's novels in making three films (the two 
other being Aparajito and Apur Sansar), Ray had been thinking of going back to 
Bibhutibhushan, from as early on as 1961. The novel he had in mind was a particularly 
striking one, and it had moved him immensely. But it was not until 1973 that he 
actually began working on it. That year, Satyajit Ray made Ashan/ Sanket (The Distant 
Thunder) — Bibhutibhushan Bandyopadhyay’s tragic tale set in the backdrop of the 
notorious 1943 man-made famine of Bengal that claimed the lives of more than five 
million men, women and children. 


Gangacharan Chakraborty is a Brahmin priest who has recently come to live in a village 
in Bengal with his beautiful wife Ananga. Along with priesthood, Gangacharan also 
plans to open a school in the village, and to treat ailing patients to supplement his 
income. Although his competencies are questionable, there is virtually nobody in the 
village to question him — he being the only Brahmin in the village. Gangacharan is 
having the time of his life, as a one-eyed man in a village of blind men is expected to 
have. The villagers literally worship him, and his food, clothes and other day-to-day 
necessities are all supplied to him as gifts and tokens of gratitude. Gangacharan is 
careful not to exploit the villagers though, because he knows that it is on their 
reverence that his livelihood depends. His wife, Ananga, on the other hand, is very 
amiable in nature and mixes quite freely with the womenfolk of the village, within the 
confines of caste rules. There is not a shred of animosity in the system, and the respect 
the Brahmin couple has earned seems completely deserving. Life is idyllic in the tiny 
village, but not for long. 


The war is at its peak, there are warplanes patrolling overhead, children are cheering 
at them, women bathing in the tranquil village pond admire them, and amidst such 
innocent circumstances, the first glimpse of impending doom is seen in the form of a 
wizened old Brahmin gentleman (played brilliantly by the veteran character actor 
Gobindo Chakraborty) who walks in from the neighbouring village with news of a 
scarcity of rice, seeking a hearty meal for himself in turn. Before you know it, the crisis 
spreads like wild fire, and the village grocer announces that he does not have a supply 
of rice. Prices of all other food items soar in no time, till they become unaffordable. 
And bit by bit, the innocence of the village slowly begins to crumble before 
Gangacharan and Aanga’s eyes. The men worry at first, and then stoop to looting and 
rioting. The women are forced to hunt for snails from the pond and eat them, or to 
walk miles into a dense forest to dig up wild potatoes. The age old adage of homo 
homini lupus (man is wolf to man) comes true once again, and while hoarders try to 
take advantage of the hunger of the poor villagers, some women are forced to sell 
more than their souls to lusting men in return for a meal. Gangacharan now realises 
that people’s reverence takes a backseat in the face of insatiable hunger, and that he 
himself has been reduced to a commoner, hunting for a fistful of rice. 


Soumita Chatterjee plays the role of the unsuspecting Brahmin priest Gangacharan, 
who despite being cautious in holding his fort in the village, fails to see the catastrophe 
racing towards him. He is mildly vain at first, thankful for his privilege as well, but 
towards the end of the film, he is shown his place, till he becomes one with everyone 
else in the village in the final scene of the film. Bangladeshi actress Babita is stunning 
as the Brahmin priest’s wife Ananga, her charm almost costing her her life. She is the 
epitome of domesticity, and although she is bound by the rules of the caste system 
prevalent in the society she inhabits, she is neither unkind nor inhuman to those 
around her. Veteran Bengali actress Sandhya Mukherjee plays the role of Chutki — 
the bubbly, proud, fiery village belle, who is ultimately forced by dire circumstances 
to sell her body to a local brickyard manager in exchange of food. Every single 
character in the film plays his or her role perfectly, and in beautiful harmony. 


The most striking aspect of Ashan/ Sanket is the role nature plays in the film. There, 
in that scenic village, nature continues to remain as beautiful as ever, with serene 
ponds, pretty butterflies frolicking in the mud, ants and dragonflies going about their 
business, lovely flowers blooming — thus highlighting the fact that the tragedy brought 
upon the village was not unleashed by the fury of nature, and that it was entirely 
artificial and man-made. Another salient feature of the film is that except in its final 
scene, not even once does Ray make any sort of reference — veiled or otherwise — 
to the poverty of the people. The village is shown as a happy place before the 
onslaught of the crisis, but as soon as the famine does arrive, people begin to lose all 
sense of proportions, and understandably so. It is this realisation — that such a 
sudden, radical and unthinkable decline of human values can actually happen in the 
face of decimation — that truly sets Ashan/ Sanket apart as a study of the great famine 
of Bengal, and of the vulnerability of the human spirit. 


Details: 

Producer Balaka Movies (Sarbani Bhattacharya) 
Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, Based on the novel: ‘Asani Sanket’ by 

Bibhutibhushan Banerjee 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Ashoke Bose 

Sound J. D. Irani, Durgadas Mitra 

Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 

Character Actor 

Gangacharan Chakravarty Soumitra Chatterjee 
Ananga, his wife Babita 

Biswas Ramesh Mukherjee 
Moti Chitra Banerjee 
Dinabandhu Govinda Chakravarty 
Chutki Sandhya Roy 

Jadu (scarface) Noni Ganguli 


Please visit to watch the Film 
https://www. klikk.tv/video/220/ashani-sanket/ 


Sonar Kella 
Satyapit Rag 


135 MIN, B/W (Bengali with English subtitles) 


Some selected Pictures 
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AWARDS: 


e President's Silver Medal, Best Screenplay, Direction, New Delhi, 1974 
e Best Film, Direction and Screenplay, Government of West Bengal, 1974 
e Best Feature Film for Children and Young Adults, Tehran, 1975 


Background and the Story 


Mukul, 6 years old son of Sudhir Dhar, shows signs of having 
memories of previous birth. He keeps talking and drawing pictures of a ‘Golden Fortress’. 
Dr. Hazra examines Mukul and surmises that 
the place is in western Rajasthan and takes Mukul to Jodhpur 
for its search. Before leaving, Mukul talks to journalists of seeing 
precious jewels, who publishes this into a hidden treasure story. 
Crooks Burman and Bose read the story and after winning Mukul's trust co continue his 
journey to find the treasure. Felu, a private detective is hired by 
Sudhir on learning that his son is in danger. 
The story moves with Burman and Bose managing to 
hoodwink Felu and moving closer to the trasure. The climax 
comes in the Golden Fortress in Jaisalmer, where 
Felu is able to free Mukul from danger, as well as from his obsession. 
It is the first film adaptation of Ray's famous sleuth Feluda. 


Ray wrote several independent Bengali short stories, a series of science fiction 
adventures with a protagonist named Professor Shonku, and another series of short 
stories depicting the fantastic adventures of an old man named Tarini Khuro (or Tarini 
Uncle) who, during his youth had had several remarkable and often supernatural 
experiences in various parts of India. 


But the one body of work that had made Ray a shining star in the literary scene of 
Bengal through the '70s and the '80s was the series of mystery adventures of his 
immortal creation — detective Pradosh Chandra Mitra, more popularly known to young 
and old simply as Feluda. The adventures of Feluda became so popular, that Ray 
decided to make not one but two films based on two of his most famous Feluda novels. 
In this article, we are going to talk about one of these films — Sonar Kella (The Golden 
Fortress) — which won Ray as many as two National Awards. 


Mukul Dhar is a seven-year-old boy living in North Kolkata who can remember events 
and scenes from his past life, when he used to live in Rajasthan hundreds of years 
ago. He talks about a fortress made of gold, and of precious gems and stones which 
were buried in the ground in his house. When two seasoned criminals learn about 
Mukul from the local papers, they try to kidnap him, hoping that he would be able to 
pinpoint the location of the buried treasure to them. But they soon find out that they 
have kidnapped the wrong boy, and that the real Mukul has gone off to Rajasthan in 
search of the golden fortress with renowned parapsychologist Dr Hemanga Mohan 
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Hazra, who is researching reincarnations. When Mukul’s father learns of the 
kidnapping-gone-wrong, he seeks the help of detective Feluda. And then, Feluda and 
his cousin Topshe embark on a cross country chase of the two criminals in a bid to 
nab them before they can get to Mukul. 


Although Satyajit Ray liked the story of Sonar Kel/la as a possible subject for a film, he 
was not too keen on making a whodunit. He was of the opinion that in general, 
whodunits do not make for suitable cinematic subjects, thanks to the long speech at 
the end of the story where the detective reveals all and explains how the crime was 
committed and how he managed to catch the culprits. How was he to make Sonar 
Kella then? Ray had a solution for that. He changed the story a little while writing the 
screenplay, and revealed the identity of the two criminals right at the beginning of the 
film. The rest of the film thus became a purely Hitchcockian affair — with the audience 
knowing what the detective doesn’t — thus making it more of a suspense adventure 
film than a whodunit. But the taking away of the mystery element from the story did 
not, by any means, diminish the beauty of the film. In fact, for the cinematic medium, 
it worked out wonderfully well, because the audience could now stop worrying about 
the identity of the culprits, and instead focus on the splendours of Rajasthan, the keen 
intelligence of the protagonist and the comic relief brought in by Feluda and Topshe’s 
co-passenger — a popular but bumbling thriller writer named Lal Mohan Ganguli, who 
wrote under the pen name ‘Jatayu’. 


As expected, Sonar Kellawas one of Ray’s most commercially successful films, 
because fans of Feluda were now seeing him on screen, that too being played by one 
of their most beloved actors, and Ray’s go-to man, Soumitra Chatterjee. Ably 
supported by the young Topshe (Siddhartha Chatterjee) and Lal Mohan Babu (veteran 
Bengali comic actor Santosh Dutta, after whose death, Ray announced that he would 
never make another Feluda film ever again because ‘Jatayu was no more’), Feluda 
literally goes on a bumpy ride through Rajasthan in pursuit of the criminals. In what 
is widely considered to be the most iconic scene from the film, the trio go on a high 
speed, breath-taking camel ride through the Thar desert in order to catch a train that 
would take them to Jaisalmer, where a fortress made of yellow limestone had been 
revealed to be the golden fortress of Mukul’s past life. 


Full of witty and intelligent dialogues, the film is a treat for those who are interested 
in puns, spoonerisms, malapropisms and various other forms of word play that Ray 
(and his father before him) were so well known for. In one scene, when Jatayu shows 
an old Nepali Kukri to a man claiming to be a globe-trotter, the man responds by 
asking — “What's this unsafety razor for?” In another scene, when the same globe- 
trotter flattens the tires of Feluda’s car, Jatayu unwittingly remarks — “Someone has 
collected all the broken bottles from all over the world and put them on the road here”, 
to which Feluda calmly responds by saying — “Which makes it easier to guess who 
could have done it, right?” 


Sonar Kella might just be one of Satyajit Ray’s most entertaining films. It has all the 
elements of a typical masa/a potboiler a case of reincarnation, a smart, intelligent, and 
pistol-totting ‘hero’, abundant comic relief, beautiful folk music, the thrilling element 
of a chase, the scenic backdrop of Rajasthan, everything — and yet, it is not pedestrian 
at all. It is an intelligent film, that is enjoyed by everyone. Satyajit Ray strongly 
believed what great storytellers have always said — that entertainment and 
intelligence can co-exist without affecting each other in a negative way. Feluda’s Sonar 
Kella is the perfect example of that belief. It is perhaps one of the most intelligent and 
entertaining thrillers to have ever come out of the Bengali film industry. 


Details: 
Producer Govt. of West Bengal 
Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray Based on the novel: ‘Sonar Kella’ by Satyajit Ray 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Sound J. D. Irani, Anil Talukdar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
Cast: 
Character Acter 


Pradosh Mitter, called Feluda 


Soumitra Chatterjee 


Lalmohan Ganguli, called Jotayu 


Santosh Dutta 


Tapesh Mitter, called Tapesh 


Siddartha Chatterjee 


Mukul Dhar 


Kusal Chakravarty 


Amiyanath Burman 


Ajoy Banerjee 


Mandar Bose 


Kamu Mukherjee 


Mukul 2 


Kamu Mukherjee 


Uncle Sidhu 


Harindranath Chatterjee 


Mukuls’ father 


Sunil Sarkar 


Mukuls’ mother 


Siuli Mukherjee 


Tapesh’s mother 


Rekha Chatterjee 


Tapesh’s father 


Hardhan Banerjee 


Journalist 


Asok Mukherjee 


Advocate 


Bimal Chatterjee 


http://www.kolkata-online.com/blog/?page_id=885 


Please visit to watch the Film 


125 MIN, COLOUR: Urdu/Hindi and English (The Indian Characters speak in 
Urdu/Hindi while the British speak in English) 
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Awards 


e Best Feature Film in Hindi, New Delhi, 1977 
e Best Color Photography, New Delhi, 1977 


The Story of Munshi Premchand 


‘While Munshi Premchand’s story focuses on the two chess players Mirza and 
Mir, Ray expanded the story by elaborating the characters of Wajid Ali 
Shah and General Outram and adding a few more characters. Ray was 
attracted to the story by the parallel that Munshi Premchand draws 
between chess games of Mir and Mirza, and the crafty moves by the British 
to capture the king. 


It was in the times of Wajid Ali Shah. Lucknow was drowned in sensuality. The big and 
small, the rich and the poor — all were sunk in it. Some were engrossed in dance and music; 
some just revelled in the drowsiness induced by opium. Love of pleasure dominated every 
aspect of life. In administration, in literature, in social life, in arts and crafts, in business 
and industry, in cuisine and custom — sensuality ruled everywhere. The state officials were 
absorbed in fun and pleasure, poets in descriptions of love and separation, artisans 
in zariand chikan work, businessmen in dealings in surma, perfumes and cosmetics. All 
were drowned in sensual pleasures. No one knew what was happening around the world. 
Quail fights were on. Rings were being readied for partridge fights. Somewhere the game 
of chausar was being played, with its attendant shouts on the winning throw. Elsewhere a 
pitched chessboard battle was on. From the king to the pauper — all were engrossed in 
these pleasures. So much so, that if beggars received money in alms, they preferred to 
spend it on opium or its extract rather than bread. ‘Playing games like chess or cards or 
ganjifa sharpens the mind, improves mental faculties and helps in solving complex 
problems.’ Such arguments were being forcefully advanced. (People subscribing to this 
thesis can be found even today.) So if Mirza Sajjad Ali and Mir Roshan Ali spent most of 
their time sharpening their wits, how could any thoughtful person take exception. Both of 
them were hereditary Jagirdars, free from the worries of a livelihood; they enjoyed their 
good food without having to work at all. What else could they do? 


Every morning, after breakfast, both the friends would spread the chessboard, set up the 
pieces and engage themselves in the tactics of chessboard warfare. They would forget 
whether it was noon, afternoon or evening. Repeated messages from inside that food was 
ready were ignored, and the cook was forced to serve food right there in the room, as the 
two friends continued their play. There were no elders in Mirza Sajjad Ali’s family; as a 
result, the game was played in his dewan khana. However, members of Mirza’s family were 
far from pleased. Not to speak of the family, even the neighbours and servants made 
uncharitable comments: ‘This is an inauspicious game and can ruin families. God forbid 
that anyone should get addicted, for it makes a person unfit to do anything. It’s a serious 
disease.’ Mirza’s begum was so hostile to the game that she would seek out occasions to 
berate her husband. But she rarely got this opportunity. The game would begin while she 
was still asleep, and Mirza would come inside only when she had gone to sleep. However, 
she would expend her ire upon the servants. ‘Are they asking for paan? Tell them to come 
and take it themselves. Have they no time for food? Go and throw it to them. Let them eat 
or cast it to the dogs.’ But face to face she was helpless. She wasn’t resentful against her 
husband so much as against his friend, Mir sahib. She had named him Mir, the spoi/sport. 
It is possible Mirza, to save his own skin, also threw all the blame on Mir sahib. 


a aa 


One day the begum had a severe headache. She said to her maid, ‘Go and call Mirza 
sahib. They should go and bring medicine from a hakim. Run, be quick.’. Mirza sent the 
maid back saying he would follow. The begum was hot-tempered. She lost her patience. 
How could her husband play chess while she had a headache? Her face became red with 
anger. She said to the maid, ‘Go and tell t#emto come immediately, or I shall go to the 
hakim by myself.’ Mirza was in the midst of a very absorbing game. Mir sahib would be 
checkmated just in two moves. He spoke in irritation, ‘Is she on her last breath? Why can’t 
she wait?’ 

Mir sahib interjected, ‘Why don’t you go? Women are delicate things.’ 


Mirza retorted, ‘Oh yes, you want me to go because you're facing defeat in the next two 
moves.’ 


Mir said, ‘My dear, don’t be under any illusion. I have thought of a counter move that'll turn 
the tables on you. Go and attend to her. Why are you hurting her?’ 


‘I won't go until I have checkmated you.’ 
‘I won't make any moves. Go and attend to her.’ 


‘My dear, I'll have to go to a hakim. There’s no headache. This is just pretence to harass 
me.’ 


‘Whatever it is, you'll have to go.’ 

‘All right. Let me make one more move.’ 

‘Not at all. I won’t touch my pieces until you have gone and talked to her.’ 

When Mirza sahib went in, the begum changed her tactics and said, groaning with pain, 
‘You love this wretched game so much that you don’t care even if I am dying. What kind of 
a man are you?’ 

Mirza replied, ‘What could I do? Mir sahib wouldn't let me go.’ 

‘Does he think all are as idle as he. He too has a family. Or has he finished them off ?’ 
‘He’s such an addict. Whenever he comes I am forced to play.’ 

‘Why don’t you drive him away?’ 

‘He is my equal in age, and two fingers higher in rank. I have to oblige him.’ 

‘Ok, then I shall drive him away. What if he is offended? Does he feed us? Oh Haria, go and 
pick up the chessboard. And tell Mir sahib that Mirza sahib won't play anymore. Tell him to 


go home.’ 


‘No, no! Don’t do anything of the kind. Would you have me humiliated? Oh Haria, stop. 
Don’t go.’ 


‘Why don’t you let her go? Anyone who stops her will drink my blood. All right, you stopped 
her. Let me see how you stop me.’ 


Saying this begum sahiba advanced angrily towards the dewvan khana. Mirza’s face turned 
pale. He began to plead with her. ‘For God’s sake. I bind you in the name of Hazrat Hussain. 
You would see me dead if you went there.’ But the begum was in no mood to listen. She 
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walked up to the dewan khana, but she stopped. She wouldn't go in, in the presence of an 
outsider. She looked in but there was no one there. Mir sahib had displaced a few pieces 
on the board and had gone out for a stroll to show his innocence. The begum went inside 
and overturned the chessboard, threw some chessmen under the dewan and a few others 
out through the door. Then she shut the door and bolted it from inside. Mir sahib saw the 
chessmen being thrown out and heard the sound of bangles, and the door being bolted. 
Realizing that the begum was inflamed he sInnk away. 


Mirza sahib said to his begum, ‘You've been terrible.’ 


The begum retorted, ‘If Mir sahib comes here, I shall drive him away from the doorsteps. 
Had he devoted himself to God like this he would have become a saint. You keep playing 
chess and I remain enslaved to the domestic chores. Are you going to the hakim, or are 
you still unwilling?’ 


Mirza came out, but instead of going to the hakim he went straight to Mir sahib’s and 
narrated the whole story. 


Mir sahib replied, ‘When I saw the chessmen being thrown out, I understood everything 
and ran. She seems so hot-tempered! But you have pampered her so much. This is not 
good. Why should she bother what you do outside? It is her duty to manage the household. 
Why should she worry about what you do?’ 


‘Never mind,’ said Mirza, ‘Where shall we play now?’ 
“Why worry? This is a big house. We can play anywhere here.’ 


‘But how shall I make the begum accept this? When I sat at home she kept on creating 
trouble. Now if I sit here she won't let me breathe.’ 


“Let her shout. She'll get used to it in a few days. But from now onwards be a little tough 
with her.’ 


For some unknown reason Mir sahib’s begum preferred to have her husband away from 
home. That’s why she never objected to Mir sahib’s love of chess, so much so that if Mir 
sahib delayed going out she would remind him. Because of this Mir sahib was under the 
illusion that his wife was very courteous and sober. But when the chessboard was spread 
in the devan khana and Mir sahib stopped going out, the begum became edgy. Her freedom 
was curtailed. She hardly had any chance to have a glimpse of the outside. 


And there was murmuring and whispering among the servants. Up till now they had sat 
idle, warding off flies. They were never bothered by guests. But now they had to take 
orders the whole day. Now to fetch paans, now sweets. And the hookah kept smouldering 
like a lover's heart. They would go and complain to begum sahiba. ‘Mirza sahib’s chess has 
become a nuisance. Running about to execute orders, our feet are blistered. What sort of 
a game is this that goes on from morning till evening! It should be enough to play a game 
for an hour or two. But we can’t complain. We're his slaves and have to obey the orders. 
But this game is evil. The person playing it never prospers. A misfortune is bound to fall 
upon such a house. So much so that we have seen whole neighbourhoods being ruined one 
after the other. Everyone in the neighbourhood is talking about it. We're his faithful 
servants and don’t like to hear him maligned.’ On this begum sahiba would say, ‘I also don’t 
like this. But he doesn’t listen to anyone. What can I do?’ 


In the neighborhood there were a few people of the old school. They had begun to foresee 
many unhappy consequences. ‘Nothing good will come of it. When our aristocracy is 
behaving in this manner, God alone can save the country. This kingdom will be ruined 
because of this game. It’s an evil sign.’ 


VN NS 


And indeed there was great disorder in the kingdom. People were being robbed in broad 
daylight. There was no one who could listen to their complaints. All the wealth from the 
countryside was being sucked into Lucknow and blown on prostitutes, buffoons and in 
sensual pleasures. The blanket of debt to the English Company was becoming wetter and 
heavier every day. Because of the absence of good administration taxes were not being 
collected fully. The Resident was constantly threatening but people were so drenched in 
voluptuous pleasures, that not a flea tickled their ears. 


Nevertheless, months passed and the game of chess went on in Mir sahib’s dewan 
khana. Newest strategies were being charted, newest castling moves devised. There would 
be arguments and accusations, but soon the two friends would be reconciled. Sometimes 
the game would be terminated midway, and the estranged Mirza sahib would walkout and 
go home, and Mir sahib would go inside. But the night’s sleep would dissolve yesterday’s 
resentment and the two friends would be back in the dewan khana. 

One day the two friends were submerged in the quicksand of chess when an officer of the 
king’s army came riding on a horse asking for Mir sahib. Mir sahib was stunned. What was 
this? Why these summons? This was no good. He shut the doors and said to the servant, 
‘Tell him I’m not at home.’ 

“Where's he, if not at home?’ asked the rider. 

‘I don’t know. What's the matter?’ asked the servant. 


‘I can’t tell you. He has been summoned. May be, he has to provide some soldiers for the 
king’s army. Jagirdari is no fun. If he has to go to the battlefield, he'll know what it is.’ 


‘All right, your message will be delivered.’ 
‘It’s not that. I shall come again. I have been ordered to bring him along personally.’ 


The rider went away. Mir sahib was terrified. He said to Mirza sahib, ‘Now, tell me what to 
do?’ 


‘It’s big trouble. Even I may be summoned.’ 
‘He said he would come again.’ 


‘This is a calamity. What else! If we have to go to the battlefield we would meet an untimely 
death.’ 


‘There’s only one way out. They should not find us at home. We can spread our board 
somewhere on a lonely spot on the bank of Gomti. No one will know. And the fellow will 
return empty-handed.’ 

‘Wonderful! Nothing can be better than this.’ 

And here at home Mir’s begum sad to the rider, ‘You've given him a good rebuke.’ 

The rider said, ‘I know how to make such fools dance to the click of my fingers. All their 


sense and courage has been eaten away by chess. Now they won’t stay at home even by 
mistake.’ 


From the next day both the friends would leave their homes before dawn. With a small mat 
under their arms, holding a box-full of paans the two friends would make their way across 


the river Gomti to an old deserted mosque that had been built perhaps by Asaf-ud-Daula. 
On their way they would buy tobacco, a chillum and wine; and they would enter the 
mosque, spread their mats, light their hookah and start playing. Then they would forget 
the world. No other words except ‘check’ and ‘mate’ would come out of their mouths. No 
yogi would be so focused in his meditations as these two. When in the afternoon they felt 
hungry they would go to an eatery and eat something; smoke their hookah for a while and 
then restart their play. Sometimes they would forget even to eat. 


On the other side, the political situation in the kingdom was deteriorating every day. The 
Company’s forces were advancing upon Lucknow. The city was in a great turmoil. People 
were fleeing to the villages with their families. But our two players were unconcerned. 
They came out of their houses and sneaked through narrow lanes, hiding themselves from 
the eyes of the king’s men. They wanted to enjoy the benefits from their Jagirs yielding 
thousands of rupees annually by doing nothing in return. 

One day both the friends were playing chess sitting in the decrepit mosque. Mirza’s position 
was somewhat weak. Mir sahib was threatening him with ‘check’ after ‘check’. In the 
meantime they saw the soldiers of the Company passing by. It was the gora army moving 
towards Lucknow to capture the city. 

Mir sahib said, ‘The English army is advancing. God be kind.’ 

Mirza said, ‘Let it come. Check. Save your king.’ 

‘Let’s watch. Let’s stand in a corner.’ 

‘Do that later. What's the hurry? Check.’ 


‘They have the artillery too. There must be some five thousand men. Their faces red like 
monkeys! One is afraid to look at them.’ 


‘Janaab, don't make excuses. Don’t use these ruses. Check.’ 


‘You're a strange man. Here the city is in danger, and you’re only thinking of “check and 
mate”. Have you thought how we shall go home if the city is besieged?’ 


‘We shall see when it is time to go. Here is check. And mate.’ 

The army marched away. It was ten o’clock. A new game was set up. 
Mirza said, ‘Where shall we eat?’ 

‘It’s a roza day today. Are you feeling very hungry?’ 

‘Oh, no. God knows what's going on in the city!’ 


‘Everything must be as usual. People must have eaten and would be sleeping peacefully. 
Nawab sahib must be having fun in his harem.’ 


Both of them set up another game. It was three in the afternoon. This time Mirza’s position 
was Shaky. The four o’clock bell was ringing as they heard the sound of the army’s return. 
Nawab Wajid Ali had been captured and the army was escorting him to an unknown 
destination. There was no commotion in the city, and no fighting. No bloodshed. Nowhere 
the king of a free country would have been vanquished so quietly, without any bloodshed. 
It wasn’t the kind of non-violence that would please the gods. It was a form of cowardice 
on which even great cowards would have shed tears. The king of a vast country like Awadh 


was being driven away as a prisoner, and the city of Lucknow was sleeping peacefully. This 
was the nether of political downfall. 


Mirza said, ‘The tyrants have captured Nawab sahib.’ 
‘Never mind. Save your king.’ 


‘Wait a minute, janaab. I can’t concentrate at the moment. Poor Nawab sahib must be 
shedding tears of blood.’ 


‘He should. He won't enjoy these luxuries there. Check.’ 
‘All days are not the same. What a painful situation!’ 
‘That's true. Here, check again. Now it’s mate. There’s no escape for you.’ 


‘By God, you’re so cruel. You are unmoved even after such a great calamity. Oh, poor Wajid 
Ali Shah!’ 


‘First you save your own king. Mourn for Wajid Ali Shah later. Here’s check and mate. Give 
me your hand.’ 


The army marched away with the king as their prisoner. Mirza laid another game as soon 
as they were gone. Defeat is always painful. Mir said, ‘Come on, let us sing an elegy to 
mourn Nawab sahib’s fall.’ But Mirza’s loyalty to the king had disappeared with his defeat. 
He was bent upon taking revenge. 


It was evening. In the ruins the bats had begun to flutter and scream. The swallows had 
returned to their nests. But the two players were still playing, as if two bloodthirsty 
warriors were engaged in a mortal combat. Mirza had lost three successive games and the 
fourth one too didn’t seem to be going his way. He was playing with the determination and 
caution, but each time some move somehow went wrong and weakened his position. His 
desire for revenge was sharpened with each defeat. On the other hand, Mir sahib was 
bursting into ghazals, and teasing Mirza sahib, as if he had unearthed a secret treasure. 
Mirza sahib was irritated but he would utter words of praise for Mir sahib to overcome his 
embarrassment. But as his position progressively weakened he was losing his patience, so 
much so that he was losing control over himself. ‘Now don’t change your move again and 
again. What's this? You make a move and then change it. Make your move only once. Don’t 
touch a piece unless you are moving it. You’re taking too much time. This is against the 
rules. If someone takes more than five minutes to make a move he should be treated as 
the loser. Now you changed your move again. Please put the piece back.’ 


Mir sahib’s vazir was about to be taken. He said, ‘I haven’t moved yet.’ 
‘You've made your move. Please put the piece back where it was.’ 
‘Why should I put it back? I had never let it go from my hand.’ 


‘If you don’t let go your piece till eternity, does it mean you haven’t moved it? Now when 
your vazir is being taken you have started cheating.’ 


‘It is you who is cheating. Winning or losing is by luck. No one wins by cheating.’ 


‘Then, you have been checkmated in this game.’ 


“Why have I been checkmated?’ 


we 


‘Ok, then replace the piece in the same square.’ 
‘Why? I won't do it.’ 
‘Why not? You'll have to.’ 


Tempers were rising. Both were unwilling to yield. Then the argument took a different turn. 
Mirza said, ‘You would have known the rules if someone had played chess in your family. 
Your ancestors were grass-cutters. How could you learn to play chess? Nobility is 
something different. One does not become a nobleman just by receiving a jagir.’ 


‘What? It is your father who must have been a grass-cutter. In our family we have been 
playing chess for generations.’ 


‘Oh leave it. You have spent your life working as a cook at Gazi-ud-din’s. To become a 
nobleman is no joke.’ 


‘Why are you blackening the faces of your ancestors? 7hey must have been cooks. Our 
family has always dined with kings.’ 


‘You grass-cutter, don’t make tall claims.’ 


‘Hold your tongue. I’m not used to listening to this kind of language. If someone stares at 
me I pluck out his eyes. I dare you.’ 


‘You want to test my courage? All right, let us test each other's to the end.’ 
‘I’m not afraid of you.’ 


Both the friends drew their swords from their hips. It was the age of chivalry. Everyone 
was equipped with a sword or a dagger. Both friends were pleasure-loving but no cowards. 
They had become devoid of political will. Why should they die for kings or kingdoms? But 
they were not deficient in personal courage. The fight began. There was thrusting and 
parrying; the swords flashed and clashed. And both, fatally wounded, fell down and died 
writhing in pain. They who could not spare a single drop of tear for their king died 
defending their vazirs on the chessboard. 


It was getting dark. The pieces still lay on the chessboard. It was as if both the kings sitting 
on their thrones were shedding tears at the death of these warriors. 


Silence reigned all around. The broken arches, the ruined walls and dust-laden pillars of 
the mosque were watching these corpses and cursing their fate. 


Details: 

Producer Devki Chitra Productions (Suresh Jindal) 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, Based on the short story: ‘“Shatranj Ke Khilari’ 
by Munshi Premchand 


Dialogue Satyajit Ray, Shama Zaidi, Javed Siddiqi 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Bansi Chandragupta & Ashoke Bose 
Sound Narinder Singh, Samir Majumdar 

Music Satyajit Ray 


Choreography Birju Maharaj 
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Character Actorr 

Mirza Sajjad Ali Sanjeev Kumar 
Khurshid, Mirza’s wife Shabana Azmi 
Mir Roshan Ali Saeed Jaffrey 
Nafeesa, Mir’s wife Farida Jalal 
Wajid Ali Shah, Nawab Amjad Khan 
(king) 
Ali Nagi Khan, the prime | Victor Bannerjee 
minister 
General Outram Sir Richard Attenborough 
Captain Weston Tom Alter 
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Please visit to watch the Film 


https://www. youtube .com/watch?v=A3Fgm0yaWbAd&ab_channel=Shemaroo 
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Satvyay it Ray 


( Bengali with English subtitles) 
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The Golden Fortress 


Awards 


e Best Children's Film, New Delhi, 1978 
e Best Feature Film, Hong Kong Film Festival, 1979 


This is the second film about the detective Feluda (Soumitra Chatterjee) set in the 
holy city of Benares, where he (along with his cousin, Topshe and friend, 
Lalmohan Ganguly) goes for a holiday. But the theft of a priceless deity of Lord 
Ganesh (the Elephant God) from a local household forces him to start 
investigation. Feluda comes in direct confrontation with Maganlal Meghraj 
(Utpal Dutt), a ruthless trader. 


Set in the holy city of Benares, this is the second film about the detective 
Feluda, in which he goes for a holiday along with his cousin, Topshe and his 
friend, Lalmohan Ganguly. But the theft of a priceless deity of Lord Ganesh (the 
Elephant God) from a local household force him to investigate. 


A statue-maker is telling mythological stories to a boy: about the creation of the goddess 
Durga so that the demon Mahishasura might be vanquished; about the various mounts used 
by the Gods - a tiger for Durga, a rat for Ganesha, and so on. “Is all this true?” asks little 
Ruku, the doubtful look on his face emphasised by his gum-chewing (a little detail that will 
work its way into the plot later). 


“It must be true, since the old sages say so,” replies the sculptor. 


“The buffalo demon is real,” mulls the child, “The monkey god is real. So are Captain Spark 
and Tarzan.” Comic-book superheroes and “official” Gods belong in the same tier of 
worship-worthiness. 


But the conversation is interrupted, because someone has arrived in a car that has drawn up 
to the house in the dark night. This isn’t the Mahishasura of legend, but another, 
contemporary Villain — an unscrupulous businessman named Maganlal Meghraj, who covets 
a diamond-studded idol belonging to Ruku’s family. 


Thus begins Satyajit Ray’s ¥oi Baba Felunath (English title: The Elephant God), the second of 
his films about the adventures of Detective Feluda (played by Soumitra Chatterjee). The 
opening credits have rolled (they appeared over a series of beautiful scrolls depicting 
religious rituals and stories across a map of Kashi) and now we are in the narrative proper, 
set in modern-day Varanasi. The devious Maganlal (Utpal Dutt), this film’s embodiment of 
the idea that criminals often make ostentatious shows of piety, makes it clear that he wants 
the family heirloom - and shortly afterwards, the idol is stolen. Meanwhile Feluda has 
arrived for a holiday with his nephew Topshe and the mystery-writer Jatayu. Naturally he 


finds himself on the case, and the film settles into being an engrossing, good-natured 
detective story. 


And as a set-up for all this is that little exchange in the first scene, where a child shows 
forthrightness about things that adults are often evasive about. 


“Kids get crazy ideas from these books,” Ruku’s father complains in a later scene, trying to 
dissuade the boy from wasting time on superhero fantasies. But that opening scene is a 
reminder that kids (and the adults that those kids turn into) can get crazy and dangerous 
ideas from religious stories too — especially if they treat them as the infallible truth. 


In superficial terms, ¥oi Baba Felunath takes the form of a cosy detective tale with warm, 
familiar characters as well as sinister antagonists: there is a theft, and an investigation 
around it. But being set as it is in Varanasi, with its many shots of temples in labyrinthine 
lanes, there is a more metaphysical quality to this film just below its surface: it plays out 
almost like an investigation into the nature of blind faith and idolatry. Consider the probing 
camera movements in a scene where Feluda moves from the imposing exteriors of the 
ancient city into a space occupied by a “holy man” who is known as Machli Baba, and sees 
various items lying around his room - including the wig and the other disguises this 
unremarkable-looking fellow dons to appear grand and magisterial. Or the vividly shot 
nighttime scene where a freshly stabbed man stumbles through a narrow lane, the “holy” 
city impervious to his plight. 


And yet, as this film suggests, there are other forms of (more personal, more individualistic) 
worship too, and other types of temples. The old man, meticulously painting the statue over 
many days, is an artist for whom doing his work well is as much an act of devotion as the 
feelings that will be generated by the finished idol. The bodybuilder with 17-and-a-half-inch 
biceps who shares a guesthouse room with Feluda and friends thinks of his body as a holy 
space and as a work of art comparable to Michelangelo’s David. 


And of course, there is little Ruku and his firm belief that the superhero Captain Spark can 
protect even kidnapped Gods. He turns out to be right, too. 


Details: 

Producer R.D. Bansal & Co. (R. D. B. Productions) 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, based on the novel: ‘Joi Baba Felunath’ by 
Satyajit Ray 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Ashoke Bose 

Sound Robin Sen Gupta 

Music Satyajit Ray 


Cast: 


Character 


Actor 


Pradosh Mitter, called 
Felu or Feluda 


Soumitra Chatterjee 


Lalmohan Ganguli, called 


Santosh Dutta 


Jotayu 

Tapesh Mitter, called Siddharta Chatterjee 
Tapesh 

Maganlal Meghraj Utpal Dutt 

Ruku Ghosal Jit Bose 


Umanath Ghosal 


Haradhan Banerjee 


Ambika Ghosal 


Bimal Chatterjee 


Bisash Sinha 


Biplab Chatterjee 


Nibaran Chakravarty 


Satya Banerjee 


Gunomoy Bagchi 


Moloy Roy 


Machli Baba Manu Mukherjee 
Arjun Kamu Mukherjee 
Inspector Tewari Indubhusan Gujral 
Sasi Pal Santosh Sinha 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Xw8kdXNUi8wéab_channel=bongdotin 
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HIRAK RAJAR DESHE (KINGDoM oF DIAMonDs) 1980 
118 MIN, COLOR,( Bengali with subtitles.) 


Awards 


e Best Music, Director, New Delhi, 1980 
e Best Lyrics, New Delhi, 1980 
e Special Award, Cyprus, 1984 


Detailed Narration and the Story 


With Hirak Rajar Deshe, Satyajit Ray set out to write and direct a 
powerful film against the ever-deteriorating condition of state 
administration and public welfare in the country 


Hirak Rajar Deshe (Kingdom of Diamonds) made in 1980 was a sequel to Satyajit 
Ray's Goopi Gayen Bagha Bayen (1969) and was introduced and widely accepted as 
a children's film. But, the film was fundamentally built on Ray's socio-political 
commentary, represented cinematically through the story of a fantasy kingdom 
which is ruled by a merciless, narcissistic ruler, played by Utpal Dutt. The film 
was a political allegory based on the Emergency under the rule of Indira Gandhi. 


It was also about Ray's larger observation on totalitarianism. 


The Diamond King rules a land which is famous for its diamond mines and he wants 
to bend the will of his people and coerce them to fit into his oppressive designs 
for extortion. He manages to create a brain-washing machine with the help of a 


magician and programs the masses to pay hefty taxes while ridding them of all 


177 


welfare. He is supported by his close coterie of sycophants who egg on his cruel 


motives. 


However, the people manage to break free from tyranny and bring down a 
monumental statue the king had installed in his own honour. The resonant slogan 
of this climax: dori dhorey maro taan, raja hobey khan khan (pull the ropes and 
shatter the king into pieces). Once again, it highlighted the metaphoric 
representation of the united power of people against dictatorial oppression. The 
statue here becomes a symbol of self aggrandisement and narcissism. The film 
also underlines a classical portrayal of Marxist class-struggle. In the earlier film, 
Goopi Gayen and Bagha Bayen the two characters get married to princesses. In 
this one, they are invited by the Diamond King, which opens a whole new adventure 
for them. They meet the cruel king and finally end up freeing people from tyranny. 


The brainwashing machine hypnotises people to repeat rhymes. The king speaks 
in rhythms. The poets of his kingdom craft rhymes to feed the minds of the 
farmers. Some of them read like this: 


baaki rakha khajna, mote valo kaaj na 
(it is not good to keep taxes pending) 


vorpet nao khai, raajkor deoa chai 
(even if you do not eat properly, you must dutifully pay your taxes) 


janar kono sesh nai, janar chesta britha ta 
(there is no end of knowledge, it is futile trying to learn) 


Jay Jodi jaak pran, hirok er raja vogoban 
(even if we have to give up our lives, the king is God) 


The spark of hope in the entire village is a professor Udayan who wants to spread 
education in the village. When the king realises that the teacher is helping people 
gain knowledge, he perceives him as a threat and decides to shut down his school. 
After the king stops his school, he goes ona warpath to get justice for the people 
and Goopi and Bagha come to his aid. Like most of Ray's films, Hirak Rajar 
Deshe has subtle connotations. A political allegory, the film shows how power 
when abused can oppress the defenceless and innocent. The demolition of the 
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statue is symbolic of the triumph of the human spirit and the power of a collective 
will against totalitarianism. 
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Details: 


Producer Govt. of West Bengal 
Original screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Sound Robin Sen Gupta, Durgadas Mitra 
Music Satyajit Ray 

Cast: 
Character Actor 
Professor Udayan Soumitra Chatterjee 
King Hirak Utpal Dutt 
Goopy Tapen Chatterjee 
Bagha Rabi Ghosh 


King of Shundi, the inventor 
Gabesak 


Santosh Dutta 


Udayan’s father Promod Ganguli 

Udayan’s mother Alpana Gupta 

Charandas Rabin Majumdar 

Fazl Mia Sunil Sarkar 

Balaram Nani Ganguli 

Bidusak Ajoy Banerjee 

Court poet Kartik Chatterjee 

Court astrologer Harindhan Mukherjee 

Ministers Bimal Deb, Tarun Mitra, Gopal Dey, Sailen Ganguli, 


Samir Mukherjee 


Please visit to watch the Film 


Part: | 


https://www.dailymotion.com/video/x6g1scl 
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https://www.dailymotion.com/video/x6g4p1u 
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Sadaati 


Satyajit Ray 


Spipeietains (THE DELIVERANCE) 198 1 
| OLOUR, (In Hindi with subtitles) 


Awards 
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Background and the Story of Munshi Premchand 


The story of Sadgati was written almost one hundred years ago. 
The film itself was made 40 years ago. 
But even today, the evil shadow of untouchability 
and caste crimes hover over us. 


What happens when one of the greatest filmmakers our country has 
ever had decides to make a film out of a story written by one of the 
most loved and respected writers from our literature and asks two of 
the finest actors to have ever graced our screens to act in it? Read on 
to find out. 


In Hinduism, there’s a belief that after the death of the body, the soul 
tends to remain within the periphery of the place of death, and unless 
it is freed from its earthly ties and granted peace and passage by a 
representative of God, it continues to remain in the mortal world, to be 
tormented for all eternity. This deliverance by an agent of God is 
considered a holy necessity, and in the early years of the previous 
century, the great writer Munshi Premchand himself wove a beautiful 
tale around this practice, to be adapted for the screen by Satyajit Ray 
several decades later. That film, which Ray made for Doordarshan in 
1981, was Sadgatt (Deliverance). 


The film tells the story of a poor low-caste village couple named Dukhi 
and Jhuria (played brilliantly by Om Puri and Smita Patil). Dukhi and 
Jhuria are chamars — an untouchable caste shunned by the members 
of the upper caste for their involvement with the traditional practice 
of tanning. Dukhi and Jhuria want to give away their daughter — a 
girl hardly into her teens — in marriage. In order to have the almanacs 
read and an auspicious date and time announced for the marriage, 
Dukhi goes to the village priest’s house and invites him back to his hut. 
On seeing an opportunity to get some free labour in return, the brahmin 
priest makes Dukhi carry out a series of strenuous tasks under a 
scorching and unforgiving sun. The poor man, who has just come out of 
a bout of fever, completes all the tasks without uttering a single word 
of protest. Weak and shivering, with an empty stomach and a mid-day 
sun over his head, Dukhi is then asked to chop a massive chunk of wood 
into fine splints. Drained and exhausted, Dukhi attacks the monstrous 


log with a blunt axe and the last remaining strength in his body, but 
can hardly make a dent. When the brahmin priest reprimands him for 
not being able to do his job properly, and threatens to announce an 
inauspicious date and time for the young girls marriage, Dukhi is 
scared, and chops away at the log — blow after blow after blow — until 
he finally collapses and dies right at the spot. 


The priest now finds himself in a spot, because there’s a corpse lying 
near his house, that no one would touch. The chamars refuse to take the 
body away, and accuse him of working Dukhi to death. The other 
brahmins accuse him of causing them much inconvenience because the 
corpse is lying on the way to the village well, and none of them want to 
see a dead chamar on their way to the source of their drinking water. 
As the skies burst open, the rains make matters worse, because the 
corpse starts to decompose sooner than expected. Left with no other 
option, the priest then ‘delivers’ the corpse to its rightful place, tugging 
it along the roads of the village with the help of a rope in the early hours 
of the morning, and dropping it heartlessly amidst the decaying carcass 
of cattle in the outskirts of the village. 


While Premchand’s story is a scathing account of the tragic lives of 
untouchables in this country, and of the horrors of superstition and 
blind submission to the self-proclaimed voices of God, Ray’s handling of 
the subject lends a sense of failure and dejection to the entire affair — 
even when Dukhi is alive — as if it’s all over, and as if nothing can be 
done to help the poor man. Even as Dukhi seethes in rage and directs 
his fury at the log instead of his oppressor, muttering expletives at the 
lifeless piece of wood, we can't help but accept that we have failed him, 
in all possible ways. We feel as if his mere existence, his entire life, all 
up to this point, has been a fie — that he was born a slave and that he 
would die a slave, never to question his master, never to stand up to 
him, or face him, or look him right in the eye to show that he resents 
him and everything that he stands for. It is with this sense of 
hopelessness that Dukhi collapses to his death. The failure is so 
impactful, that we hardly even get a chance to pay any attention to 
the other injustice happening right in front of our eyes — the marriage 


of a young girl child. 


Smita Patil plays Jhuria with the feminine grace and anxious 
uncertainty that is so apt for a poor, rustic, helpless, untouchable 
woman. Her crude and tragic lament at her husbands death rings in 
our ears, even as the rain continues to wash her tears away. Mohan 
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Agashe’s performance as the cruel brahmin priest is haunting, and he 
fills the role with just the right amount of vileness, careful not to turn 
his character into a caricature at any time. Om Puri looks as if he was 
born to play Dukhi — his silent submission to his fate so vivid, so tragic 
that it makes our hearts ache. When, long after the film is over, you are 
finally able to separate yourself away from the story and look 
at Sadgatias a film, you realise why these actors are considered to be 
some of the greatest in Indian cinema. 


And in the end, there is something that needs to be said, because one 
cant help but wonder. The story of Sadgati was written almost one 
hundred years ago. The film itself was made 40 years ago. But even 
today, the evil shadow of untouchability and caste crimes hover over 
us. Even today, in a free state such as ours, poor, ignorant, helpless 
people from lower castes are beaten to death, maimed and lynched in 
public, humiliated and raped and stripped of their basic right — the 
right to live. All because they belong to a so-called lower caste. There is 
no dignity for them, no justice whatsoever, and certainly no 


deliverance. 
Details: 
Producer Doordarshan, Govt. of India (Indian National 
Television) 
Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, based on the short story: ‘Sadgati’ by 
Munshi Premchand 
Cinematography Soumendu Roy 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Sound Amulya Das 
Music Satyajit Ray 


Cast: 


Character Actor 

Dukhi Chamar Om Puri 
Jhuria, Dukhi’s wife Smita Patil 
Dhania, Dukhi’s daughter Richa Mishra 
Ghashiram, the Brahmin Mohan Agashe 
Lakshmi, Ghashiram’s wife Gita Siddharth 


Please visit to watch the Film 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=rRpaPV3QayY&ab_channel=PrasarBhara 
tiArchives 


OR 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=gZSczZRE8xNg&ab_channel=Doordarsha 
nSahyadri 


GHARE-BHATRE 
Satyajit Ray 


GHARE-BAIRE (HOME AND THE WoRLD) 1984 
140 MIN., COLOR, (In Bengali with subtitles) 


Awards 


e Best Bengali Film, New Delhi, 1984 
e Best Costume design, New Delhi, 1984 


Background and the Story 


This is Satyajit Ray’s adaptation of the Rabindranath Tagore novel 
Ghare Baire. The movie Ghare Baire (meaning ‘The Home and The 
World) directed by Satyajit Ray was premised on the Swadeshi 
movement in pre-independent India. 


Ghare Baire is an adaptation of Rabindranath Tagore's 1916 novel of the same 
name. The film revolves around its three central characters. There's Bimala, the 
wife of an early 20th century aristocrat in Bengal. There's her loving husband 
Nikhilesh Chowdhury - an educated, soft-spoken and revered nobleman of refined 
tastes. And finally, there's Nikhilesh's friend Sandip Mukherjee — a charismatic 
revolutionary waging war against British rule in India through the Swadeshi 
movement. 


Bimala and Nikhilesh live a happy and prosperous life together. Having received 
his education in the Occident, Nikhilesh does not believe in keeping his wife 
confined to the interiors of the household. He appoints a British music teacher 
for her, converses with her ona vast range of subjects and generally encourages 
her to come out of the house and step into the world outside. Bimala is happy 
receiving the tutelage of Mrs Higgins, singing highland ballads, playing the piano 
and leaving the supervision of household chores in the hands of her not-so- 
fortunate and widowed sister-in-law. But things change when Nikhilesh's friend 
Sandip comes to live with them for a few days. Sandip leads the revolt against 
the British empire, and his fiery speeches, magnetic charm and unshakable 
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conviction towards the cause stirs up several emotions in Bimala's heart — those 
that she had never experienced before, ever since she had been married into the 
Chowdhury household as an underage girl. 


Sandip takes advantage of this and embarks upon a dangerous game of seduction, 
drawing Bimala closer to himself bit by bit, knowing fully well that the coveted 
path to Nikhilesh's coffers runs through the heart of his beloved wife. Bimala 
finds a sense of purpose in Sandip's movement, and without understanding the 
true nature of it or its far-reaching implications, she submits to it with full 
devotion. What the unsuspecting woman does not realise is that Sandip is not who 
he says he is, and that in the garb of a revolutionary, he is just a scheming 
profiteer, rolling in the same pleasures that he encourages others to give up. 
Nikhilesh himself is opposed to the British rule in India, but he does not believe 
in the radical approach of the Swadeshi movement, because he knows that such a 
movement will cause irreparable financial harm to the livelihood of the poor. He 
prefers the other, seemingly more civilised approach of debate and discourse to 
get the British to leave. Despite this, and despite realising that his wife is slowly 
being enamoured by his friend's charms, Nikhilesh allows Sandip to stay in his 
house. And by the time Bimala is apprised of Sandip's true colours, it is too late, 
in more ways than one. 


The greatest strength of Ghare Baire is its story. The biggest weakness of the 
film is the execution of that same story. While Tagore weaves a beautiful tale of 
love, companionship, deceit and freedom (in the most wholesome sense of the 
term) against the backdrop of the nationalist movement after Lord Curzon's 
partition of Bengal, Ray stretches the story too thin with unconvincing portrayals 
of its trio of characters. The film is held together by nothing other than over 
two hours of dialogue, the camera seems too lazy to do anything other than 
staying on the face of the characters delivering their lines, there's hardly any 
emoting, and wherever there is any, it tries to overcompensate, leading to 
disastrous results. More than anything else, Ghare Baire is perhaps the first film 
in which Ray seemed to have lost his ‘grip’ on his audience. It is not like he hadn't 
made subpar films in the past, by his own standards. But never before had he 
completely misread the pulse of those who would view his film. Whatever precious 
little that works in the film is only because of the story and the story alone. 


It is painful to see frequent Ray collaborator and veteran actor Soumitra 
Chatterjee struggling to grasp the character of Sandip throughout the entire 
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film — resulting in nothing short of a debacle. He simply isn't convincing enough, 
and not for want of trying. Chatterjee has played flawed characters in Ray's films 
before, but this time, his charms simply don't work. Swatilekha Sengupta is clearly 
a misfit in the role of Bimala — a casting error of epic proportions. To put it 
mildly, her acting is wooden, her face devoid of any emotion whatsoever and both 
in physical features (which is understandable) and in her performance (which is 
not), she is a far cry from Tagore’s Bimala. Perhaps the only saving grace of the 
film, when it comes to the performances, is Victor Banerjee in the role of the 
reticent and mild-mannered aristocrat Nikhilesh Chowdhury. In most of his 
scenes, Banerjee manages to get under the skin of his character, and plays it with 
the right mix of cautious optimism and silent despair. You can't help but feel for 
him in that one scene where Bimala realises her mistake, breaks down and 
apologises to him, and he simply embraces his wife by saying, “It's not your fault 
— for the last 10 years, I am the only man whose face you've seen.” 


Ghare Baire remains that rare Satyajit Ray film which is not just weak, but is also 
a tragic loss of opportunity. What could have been a wonderful adaptation turns 
out to be an underwhelming coming together of the greatest mind in Indian 
literature and the brightest gem of Indian cinema. 


Some selected Pictures 
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Details: 


Producer NFDC, National Film Development Corporation of India 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, Based on the novel “Ghare Baire” by 
Rabindranath Tagore 

Cinematography Soumendu Roy 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Ashoke Bose 

Sound Robin Sen Gupta, Jyoti Chatterjee, Anup Mukherjee 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Cast: 

Character Actor 

Sandip Mukherjee Soumitra Chatterjee 

Nikhilesh Choudhury (Nikhil) _| Victor Banerjee 

Bimala Choudhury Swatilekha Chatterjee 

Headmaster Manoj Mitra 

Amulya Indrapramit Roy 

Kulada Bimala Chatterjee 

Miss Gilby, English governess | Jennifer Kapoor 


lease visit to watch the Film 
https://archive .org/details/ghare -baire-the-home-and-the-world-1984 
OR 


https: //www. youtube.com/watch?v=Uv46zM-Ih-g&ab_channel=TollywoodCinema 
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The Last 3 Films 
Satyajit Ray 


After four years of ill-health, in 1989 he returned to the process of Film 
making. His last three films are: Ganashatru (Enemy of the People) 1989, 
Shakha Proshakha (Branches of the Tree) 1990 and 
Agantuk (The Stranger) 1991. According to many international film critics, 
these three films make a clear departure from his earlier films. 
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1. Ganashatru (Enemy of the People) 1990 100 Min: Colour 


¢ AWARDS: ed 
¢ Best Bengali Film, New Delhi, 1989 ne 
q Story Profile q 

Due to his medical condition after a heart-attack during making of Ghare-Baire, 
¢ Satyajit Ray was told by the doctors not to do any location work. He was forced 4 
¢ make a film totally in studio. For this, he thought a play would be more suitable q 


rather than a story or a novel. Unfortunately, this constraint of shooting only in 
studio does mar the film as a whole. 


In 1881, Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen wrote a play titled Gengangere (Ghosts), 
which led to widespread public protests because of the subjects it dared to deal 
with. The play was a scathing commentary on 19th century Victorian morality, and 
tackled such topics as incest, euthanasia and the dangers of blind religious faith. 
When the play was staged, Ibsen was strongly criticised and outcast, and in response 
to such reactions from all quarters of the society, he wrote another play the 
following year. This play was titled En folkefiende (An Enemy of the People). 


Strangely enough, as many as 80 years later, in another part of the globe, history 
repeated itself, and the same story played out, when in 1960, Satyajit Ray made a 
film titled Devi (The Goddess) — which was a scathing commentary on the dangers 
of blind superstitions and religious orthodoxies. Ray had to face unprecedented public 
criticism for the film — with allegations against him ranging from trying to malign a 
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religion he himself was not a part of, all the way to hurting the sentiments of Hindus 
all over the world. In response to such an ugly and baseless public outcry, Ray 
decided to make a film towards the end of his career. And what better way to 
register his protest than to adapt Henrik Ibsen's play En folkefiende? In the year 
1989, then, Satyajit Ray made Ganashatru (An Enemy of the People). 


For the adaptation, Ray remained extremely loyal to his source, changing only the 
setting to a modern day Indian town. Dr Ashoke Kumar Gupta is a highly revered, 
honest, hardworking and principled physician working in the township of Chandipur in 
West Bengal. The town is known for its charming weather, and also for a temple 
that attracts devotees and tourists in large numbers all throughout the year. The 
members of the town's municipal board are working towards positioning Chandipur as 
a tourist destination, which in turn would help the town's economy. But when Dr 
Gupta finds out that the charanamrita (or holy water) from the temple has recently 
been contaminated with germs of Infective Hepatitis thanks to poor quality 
underground sewage pipelines, he tries to warn the people of the town, advising them 
to refrain from visiting the temple till such time as the sewage pipelines can be 
repaired. This leads to a huge public outcry, and Dr Gupta soon finds that in return 
for speaking the truth, he has been branded an enemy of the people. 


¢ There is a common belief among film enthusiasts, particularly among those who have 
watched Satyajit Ray's films quite keenly, that Ganashatru is, by far, his worst 
¢ film. While that belief is a subjective point of view, and while it is undeniably true 
that the film suffers from some extremely poor technical treatment, a few things 
q need to be said about some of the other criticisms against it. 


There are certain characteristics which mark any film that has been adapted from 
a play. One finds these characteristics almost inevitably in all such films — to the 
extent that if one were to watch them closely, then even without any advance 
knowledge of the source, one would be able to surmise that the film has been 
adapted from a play. Chief among these characteristics is the overdependence on 
dialogue. Set ina limited and often confined space, such films take the story forward 
only when the characters verbally communicate with each other. The filmmaker does 
not have the luxury of subtleties. Speech is the primary vehicle here. Ganashatru, 
too, is marked by this feature — which, mind you, is a far departure from Ray's 
usual style of filmmaking. This leads one to conclude that the film is unlike any other 
Ray film. 


But then, one might argue, that even some of his later films — Agantuk (The 
Stranger), for instance — are heavily dependent on dialogue and discourse. Why is 
it then that these films are so popular? One of the possible responses to this 
question could be that Ganashatru suffers from two primary faults. First, the story 
becomes quite mundane over the period of 100 minutes, and that it is quite 
predictable (another un-Ray-like feature). Secondly, the cutting of the film is 
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unbelievably shoddy, with lack of continuity, background characters staring into the 
camera, or standing still like a statue, or characters not knowing what to do when 
they are not speaking - everything that would normally make a director demand 
another take. It almost feels as if the film was hurriedly put together (which it 
was). But then, perhaps we should not forget that the man who used to make one 
film every year was returning to make a feature after a long and physically 
devastating six years of battling a prolonged and life-threatening illness. The result 
was for everyone to see. The actors in the film try to do their best, but the editing 
doesn't do its job of ‘hiding’ their faults. Soumitra Chatterjee is brilliant as the 
upright and fearless doctor, and so is Dhritiman Chaterji as his jealous brother who 
also happens to be the chairman of the Municipality. Mamata Shankar is effortlessly 
natural as the good doctor's daughter, but the rest of the cast, which includes some 
terrific actors, are simply there to fill the screen. 
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Producer 


NFDC, National Film Development Corporation of India 


Screenplay & Direction 


Satyajit Ray; Adapted from the play: ‘An Enemy of the 
People’ by Henrik Ibsen. 


Cinematography Barun Raha 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Sound Sujit Sarkar 
Music Satyajit Ray 
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Cast: 


Character Actors 

Dr. Ashoke Gupta Soumitra Chatterjee 
Maya, Dr. Gupta’s wife Ruma Guha Thakurta 
Indrani, Dr. Gupta’s daughter Mamata Shankar 
Nisith Dhritiman Chatterjee 
Haridas Bagchi Dipankar Dey 

Biresh Subhendu Chatterjee 
Adhir Manoj Mitra 


Please visit this webpage to watch the Film 
https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=WLVDFx27f- 


8&ab_channel=DocumentaryArchive 


2.Shakha Proshakha (Branches of the Tree) 1989 


130 Min: Colour 


Story Profile 


a clear reflection of two things — firstly, his own failing health and 
exhaustion, and secondly, that he was finding it increasingly difficult to 
cope with the rampant unscrupulousness of the society around him. And this 
is very evident in his penultimate film, Shakha Proshakha. 


Towards the fag end of his career, the films that Satyajit Ray made were a clear 
reflection of two things — firstly, his own failing health and exhaustion, and secondly, 
that he was finding it increasingly difficult to cope with the rampant unscrupulousness 
of the society around him. Almost totally devoid of his smart humour — perhaps because 
he was too tired to use it by now — even the most casual watcher could tell the master's 
growing irritation and helplessness shadowed in these films, as he found himself 
surrounded by the death of ethics. One such film is his penultimate one, titled Shakha 
Proshakha (Branches of a Tree). 


The story of the film is simple. Ananda Majumdar is a retired industrialist who has risen 
from the position of a trainee in a mica manufacturing firm in a small town in the Chota 
Nagpur plateau all the way up to the partner of the same company by dint of sheer 
industry and exemplary honesty. Thanks to his upright character and philanthropy, the 
people of the town literally worship him — so much so that they have named the entire 
town after him. He has four sons, and after three of them have moved on to the city and 
gone their own ways, Majumdar now lives with his second son, who was once a bright and 
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promising young man, but who has now been reduced to a mentally ill individual after 
surviving a nasty accident in London. 


On the occasion of his 70th birthday, the patriarch of the family suffers a massive heart 
attack, and his three sons and their respective families hurriedly gather around him. In 
the week that follows, tensions mount, and unknown to the old man, it is revealed that 
none of the three brothers — who are considered successful in their own careers — have 
inherited the honesty and strength of character that their father is known for. 


The two female characters in the film exhibit their mute strength in their own ways. Not 
entirely unfamiliar with their husbands’ dishonourable ways and means of bringing money 
home, they suffer silently, knowing fully well that there's no way out any more. The wife 
of the third son, Tapati (played beautifully by Mamata Shankar) finds herself ina failed 
marriage, and is increasingly drawn to her brother-in-law — the youngest son of the 
family, whose Marxist ideologies make him give up a cushy and lucrative job in an 
advertising agency to take up a career in professional theatre. When the same man 
confesses to her that he has fallen in love with another woman, Tapati is hurt and bruised. 
Her only solace is her eight-year-old son, and although she is unhappy, she stays back 
and makes a genuine attempt to protect her marriage, all for the sake of her child. 


existence. He sits in his own room with a candle burning in one corner and listens to Bach 
and the Gregorian Chants, the scenes depicting him in his dimly lit solitude seemingly 
coming straight out of an oil painting from the days of yore. Every now and then, he 
exhibits glimpses of his erstwhile spark —a deep knowledge of music, literature, 
philosophy — and also, rather surprisingly, a brilliant sense of humour. Played beautifully 
by legendary actor Soumitra Chatterjee, it is endearing to see him suffering from the 
agony of a memory loss, and yet casually walking up to his father and touching his feet 
to take his blessings when he learns that it was the old man's birthday. 


In perhaps the most hard hitting and masterfully written scene of the film, the same 
Prashanta, ignored and relegated to the background, protests in his own way when the 
family gathers over lunch but ends up throwing allegations of corruption and vices against 
each other. He is amadman, but a madman who hasn't forgotten his principles. Once again, 
if there's one thing that gets portrayed in this scene, it is the aging filmmaker's tragic 
helplessness and his angst at finding himself more of an exception than of a rule in the 
midst of a lost cause. 


If one were to do an honest assessment of the film, one would have to say that despite 
the relevance of the message, the usual brilliance of Ray's style and making, and several 
admirable performances by its actors, the film is not without its flaws. One of the 
principal criticisms of the film could possibly be around its use of dialogue. In an essay 
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written in the year 1963, Satyajit Ray himself says, "Perhaps the most important thing 
to be said about dialogue in film is that the screenwriter ought to be able to completely 
obliterate his own existence, enter the minds of his characters and then express the 
nature of these characters through the words that they would speak. One must also 
remember, that in film, time is a very valuable commodity. The more you can express in 
as few words, the better. And if you can do it through gestures instead of using words, 
well, nothing like it." 


Sad to say, it was this economy of dialogue that Ray once professed so strongly and 
practised with zeal in every single one of his early films, that is lacking in Shakha 
Proshakha. The dialogue seems rather forced at places and this affects the screenplay 
in many ways. The film could have done with better editing as well, and Ray's handling of 
the child actor in the film also leaves us somewhat less than satisfied. 


And that brings us to a point that is worth considering before judging the film too 
harshly. The subject of the film, the message within, and the way that this message is 
delivered — by juxtaposing the so-called ‘successes of the three sons against the 
seemingly worthless but selfless love of the fourth for his dying father — are all so 
relevant in today's world that one is forced to ignore these minor blemishes and take a 
moment to reflect and make an effort to tell the gainfully wrong from the morally right. 
And it is in that sense that Shakha Proshakha succeeds as a film — for what is a good 
film, but a moving image of life that makes you think? 
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Details: 
Producer Satyajit Ray Productions, Gerard Depardieu (D. D. 
Productions), Daniel Toscan Du Plantier (Erato 
Films) and Soprofilms 
Original Screenplay & Satyajit Ray 
Direction 
Cinematography Barun Raha 
Editing Dulal Dutta 
Art Direction Ashoke Bose 
Sound Pierre Lenoir, Sujit Sarkar, Jyoti Chatterjee 
Music Satyajit Ray, Bach, Beethoven 
Cast: 
Characters Actors 


Ananda Majumdar 


Ajit Bannerjee 


Probodh, the eldest son 


Haradhan Bannerjee 


Proshanto, the second son 


Soumitra Chatterjee 


Probir, the third son 


Deepankar Dey 


Uma, Probodh's wife 


Protap, the fourth son Ranjit Mullik 


Lily Chakravarty 


Tapti, Probir’s wife Mamata Shankar 
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3.Agantuk (The Stranger) 1991 120 Min: Colour 


AWARDS: 


FIPRESCI Award, Venice, 1991 
Best Film, New Delhi, 1991 
Best Director, New Delhi, 1991 


Background and the Story Profile 


Through Utpal Dutt's character, Satyajit Ray articulated his views on 
civilisation’s illusory nature. It is said that after the final shot of Agantuk, 
Satyajit Ray announced - ‘That's it. I don't have anything more to say.’ A few 

months later, he passed away ina nursing home in Kolkata 


? This is his last film. All his 39 films together constitute the entire body of work that : 
¢ one of the greatest filmmakers in the history of world cinema has left behind as his vd 
legacy. But today, as we come to the end of this series, it has to be said that of all the 
films that Satyajit Ray has made, perhaps the most intellectual, the most thought- 
¢ provoking and the one which compels us to question ourselves over and over again, ° 
is his final film. And yet, very few people know that this film is actually based on what 
4 can best be described as a children’s story, written by Ray himself. In 1992, merely a . 
: few months before Satyajit Ray passed away, the legendary director gave 
¢ us Agantuk (The Stranger). ¢ 


As with all great films, the story of Agantuk is a very simple one. Anila Bose — a young, 
educated lady in south Kolkata — receives a letter one day, written by a man who 
claims to be her long-lost uncle. The stranger claims to have roamed around the globe 
for the last 35 years, and has invited himself over to her home as he is passing through 
India. While Anila’s son Babloo is excited about the arrival of ‘a man who may or may 
not be Dadu’, her husband Sudhindra Bose is cautiously skeptical of the stranger’s 
motives. During his stay at the Bose’s residence, the stranger, who introduces himself 
as Manomohan Mitra, comes across as a man of simple tastes, good humour and 
gentle manners. And yet, the seeds of doubt are not entire dispelled from the minds 
of Anila and her husband. Is the man really who he says he is? And if he is indeed 
Anila’s uncle, why did he return to Kolkata after 35 years? Is it because of the money 
that his father has left behind for him? Or does he have an ulterior motive? As all 
these questions continue to bother Anila and Sudhindra, the stranger continues to 
impress them with his deep knowledge, rich experiences and profound views of life, 
until a shocking discovery at the end leaves them astounded. 


At its very core, Agantuk is a philosophical film. It raises more questions than answers, 
and each of those questions makes us wonder about ourselves. In trying to reveal the 
stranger’s true identity, when Sudhindra’s barrister friend grills him about his 
whereabouts over the last three and a half decades, what comes out is truly 
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astonishing. The stranger claims to have lived almost all his life amidst tribesmen — in 
various remote jungles of the globe. He argues that the very notion of civilisation 
needs to be re-examined. It is his belief, he says, that the so-called uncivilised people 
— the tribal folks and forest-dwellers — have achieved much more by way of science, 
technology, architecture, medicine and art than their more civilised cousins living and 
working in the cities. Religion, he argues, is a by-product of civilisation — and it has 
done very little other than dividing people — creating groups and classes and sects 
within the very people who practice it. Of what use is such religion, then, he asks. 
When questioned about the unthinkable progress that space technology has made, 
the stranger argues that the success of NASA is no more important than the success 
of a tribesman who can erect a hut that protects him from the elements, or that of an 
Eskimo who uses opaque slabs of ice to build the walls of his igloo and transparent 
ones to build the windows. 


The stranger’s views of life are quite simple, and yet, he looks at the world like no one 
usually does. In explaining the phenomenon of eclipses to Babloo and his friends, for 
instance, he wonders how the moon and the sun were both placed at such precise 
distances from the earth that in the sky, the two of them appear exactly the same 
size, despite the latter being much bigger. It is, in his words, an inexplicable 
phenomenon, the greatest magic trick in the entire universe! 


Utpal Dutt gives one of the best performances of his career in the film, as the stranger 
who calls himself Nemo — or, ‘Mr No One!’ An extremely learned and scholarly 
gentleman himself, Dutt gets right into the skin of his character with such ease that it 
becomes impossible to imagine anyone else in the role thereafter. Dipankar De also 
gives a fantastic performance as Sudhindra Bose and in a small but significant role, 
Dhritiman Chaterji is brilliant as the tough-talking lawyer who, out of sheer frustration 
of not being able to win a debate against the learned Mitra, chooses to hurl insults at 
him instead. Mamata Shankar is literally perfect as Anila, in what almost seems like a 
role written for her. Towards the end of the film, when the family is gathered to 
witness a tribal dance next to a meandering river, the joy and excitement on her face 
is vivid — so much so that on the first insistence of her husband that she should go 
and join the dancers, she promptly does so, leading Manomohan Mitra to comment — 
‘I had a doubt if she really was my niece. Now I don’t!’ 


Avid film lovers — at least those who have followed Satyajit Ray’s films, his literary 
works, his essays and his life in general — will tell you that when they see Manomohan 
Mitra on screen, they know that it is, in fact, Satyajit Ray speaking. Never one to 
conform to any one religion, and yet keeping an absolutely open mind about all forces 
and phenomena that Science fails to explain — Ray himself never believed in organised 
religion and had offered several critiques of it through his films. He was, however, 
quite aware of the presence of a supreme force that drives us all, and he refused to 
label it, or try to explain it in any way. To him, this mere awareness was enough, and 
it was a deeply personal experience and belief. 
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Similarly, he had managed to raise himself above all political discussions, and like a 
true artist, believed that one lifetime is too short to soak in everything beautiful that 
nature has to offer. Refusing to waste his time on futile debates of divisive politics, he 
turned his attention to the human condition instead. To him, it was a far more fruitful 
and interesting exercise, one that quenched his thirst and gave him great 
contentment. Like Manomohan Mitra, Ray had tried to live his life amidst simple 
people, and his experiences had taught him that civilisation was nothing but an 
illusion. It was these precise thoughts that he wanted to portray in his swan song. It 
is said that on the last day of shooting, after the final shot was over, Ray threw up his 
hands in the air and announced to his wife — ‘That’s it. That’s all there is. I don’t have 
anything more to say.’ A few months later, he passed away in a nursing home in 
Kolkata, leaving behind a rich collection of films that continue to enthral us even today. 
As film lovers, we are deeply in his debt, and will continue to remain so, for as long 
as there is the magic of cinema. 


Details: 

Producer National Film Development Corporation of India 

Screenplay & Direction Satyajit Ray, Based on the short story: ‘Atithi’ by 
Satyajit Ray 

Cinematography Barun Raha 

Editing Dulal Dutta 

Art Direction Ashoke Bose 

Sound Sujit Sarkar 

Music Satyajit Ray 

Songs S. Banerjee 

Distributed on video First Run Features 

Cast: 

Characters Actors 

Manomohan Mitra Utpal Dutt 

Anila Bose Mamata Shankar 

Subindra Bose Deepankar De 

Ranjan Rakshit Rabi Ghosh 

Chanda Rakshit Subrata Chatterjee 

Prithwish Sen Gupt, the lawyer | Dhritiman Chatterjee 

Satyaji Bikram Bannerjee 

Tridib Mukherjee Promod Ganguli 

Sital Sarkar Ajit Banerjee 
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Please visit this webpage to watch the Film 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JsBAzZQDkWsQé&ab_channel= 
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the stranger « [étranger « der fremde 
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Satyajit Ray 
Selected Graphics 


Satyajit Ray was fascinated by typography both Bengali and English and produced many 
innovative advertising campaigns. His designs of two typefaces 'Ray Roman’ and ‘Ray 
Bizarre’ had win an international competition in 1971. He brought in more of Indian motifs 
and calligraphic elements to advertising. Later, his love for typography and illustration 
had often surfaced in the credits and the publicity posters of his films. 
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[1943] Satyajit Ray illustrated a primer in Bengali. 
The flying eagle is done in bold brush strokes. 
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"Ray Bizarre" a font designed by Satyajit Ray 


The Publications 


Satyajit Ray 


Ray is a prolific writer producing books on a wide range of subjects, in both 
Bengali and English. His books have been widely translated into English, German, 
Polish, French, Spanish, Italian and Indian regional languages. 


He made a significant contribution to children’s literature in Bengali. Most of his 
fiction was written for teen age children. His detective stories and novels were 
particularly popular with them. 


His stories are unpretentious and entertaining. The subjects included: adventure, 
detective stories, fantasy, science fiction and even horror. 


Satyajit Ray wrote over forty fiction and non-fiction books in Bengali. Many of 
Ray's screenplays have been published in Bengali. Only a handful of them are 
available in English. The Bengali books are difficult to get; the only way to get 
these books is to request a friend in Calcutta to look in new and used 
bookshops. 


[A] Selected Books on Ray 


1] Ray, Satyajit. The chess players : and other screenplays. Edited by Andrew 
Robinson. London, Faber, 1989. ISBN 0571140742 


2] Cooper, Darius. The Cinema of Satyajit Ray : Between Tradition and Modernity 
(Cambridge Studies in Film), 1999. ISBN 0521620260 / 0521629802. A comprehensive look 
at Ray’s work, the first book to examine Ray’s films from a social and historical perspective. 


3] Nyce, Ben. Satyajit Ray : A Study of his Films, New York, Praeger, 1988. ISBN: 
0275926664. Individual films in detail , bio, career chronology, development as a filmmaker, 
Ray style & Craft. 


4] Robinson, Andrew. Satyajit Ray : The Inner Eye. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1989 / Calcutta, Rupa & Co., 1990. ISBN: 0520069056, 0520069463, 0233986308. 
Individual films in detail , bio, career chronology, development as a filmmaker, Ray style & 
Craft. Comprehensive and in depth. 


5] Seton, Marie. Portrait of a director: Satyajit Ray, London, Dennis Dobson, 1971. 
ISBN 0253168155 / 0234772344 / 0234721278. Individual films in detail , bio, career 
chronology, development as a filmmaker, Ray style & Craft. Comprehensive and in depth. 


[B] Selected Books by Ray 
(a) Cinema and Screenplays 


1] Ray, Satyajit. Our films, their films. Ist U.S. ed. New York, Hyperion Books, 1994 / Bombay, 
Orient Longman, 1976. ISBN 0861256379 / 0863113176 / 0861251768 / 0786861223. A 
collection of articles written by Ray. Discusses Indian, European, Asian, Russian and 
Hollywood cinema; aspects of his craft; his encounters with Renoir and Kurosawa; New wave 
and old masters & Silent films. 


2] Ecrits sur le Cinéma (French translation of the above book), Tr. by Tony Mayer, Paris. 
Editions Jean-Caude Lattés, 1983. 


3] Ray, Satyajit. My years with Apu. New Delhi / New York. Viking, 1994. ISBN 0670862150. 
Ray shares his excitement and worries while making the “Apu Trilogy”; The book is as much 
about “making of a filmmaker: Satyajit Ray” as the films of the trilogy. 


4] Ray, Satyajit / Shampa Banerjee. The Apu trilogy. Calcutta, Seagull Books, 1985. ISBN 
0571125549, 0856471003, 0804466793, 8170460174. Three screenplays of the “Apu Trilogy” 
films. 


5] Ray, Satyajit. The chess players : and other screenplays. Edited by Andrew Robinson. 
London, Faber, 1989. ISBN 0571140742. 


6] Ray, Satyajit. Childhood Days- A Memoir. South Asia Books, 7th edition. 1998. ISBN 
0140250794. 


7] Ray, Satyajit. Pather Panchali. Calcutta, Cine Central, 1984. Screenplay. 


(b.1) Fiction (General) 


1] Ray, Satyajit. Best of Satyajit Ray. Penguin India, 2001. ISBN 0143028057 

2] Ray, Satyajit. Phatik Chand — a novel. Translated by Lila Ray. Delhi, Vision Books, 1984. 
ISBN: 086578230X, 0861868935 

3] Ray, Satyajit. Stories. London, Secker & Warburg, 1987. ISBN 0436410109 / 0140097295. 
4] Ray, Satyajit. Chitrita Banerji (Translator). The adventures of Feluda. India / U.S.A., 
Penguin Books, 1988. ISBN 0140112219. 


5] Ray, Satyajit. The mystery of the elephant god : more adventures of Feluda, ISBN 
0140251227. 


6]Ray, Satyajit. Royal Bengal Mystery and Other Feluda Stories. Penguin Books India. ISBN 
0140275908 


7] Ray, Satyajit. The unicorn expedition, and other fantastic tales of India. New York, E.P. 
Dutton, 1987. ISBN 0525245448. 


8] Ray, Satyajit. Night of the Indigo. Penguin Books Australia Ltd., 2000. ISBN 0140294481 


9] Ray, Satyajit. Twenty stories. Translated by Gopa Majumdar. New Delhi / New York, 
Penguin Books, 1992. ISBN 0140156380. 


10] Ray, Sukumar. Nonsense rhymes. Translated by Satyajit Ray. Calcutta, Writers Workshop, 
1970. ISBN 0882535870. 


(b.2) Fiction (Professor Shonku) 


11] Professor Shonku, Newscript, Calcutta, 1965 


12] Professor Shonkur Kandokarkhana (Professor Shonku's Deeds), Ananda Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1970 


13] Sabash Professor Shonku (Bravo Professor Shonku), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1974 
14] Mahasankate Shonku (Shonku in Great Crisis), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1977 


15] Sayang Professor Shonku (None Other than Professor Shonku), Ananda Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1980 


16] Shonku Ekai Aksho (Shonku, Worth a Hundred of Them by Himself), Ananda Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1983 


17] Punashcha Professor Shonku (Shonku Once Again), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1993 
18]Selam Professor Shonku (Hats Off, Professor Shonku), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1995 
19] Shonku Samagra (Complete Professor Shonku Stories), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 2002 
(b.3) Fiction (Feluda) 

20] Badsahi Angti (The Emperor's Ring), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1969 

21] Gangtoke Gandogol (Trouble in Gangtok), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1971 

22] Sonar Kella (The Golden Fortress), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1971 

23] Bakso Rahasya (The Mystery of the Box), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1973 

24] Royal Bengal Rahasya (The Royal Bengal Mystery), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1975 
25] Kailase Kelengkari (Chaos in Kailas), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1974 

26] Joi Baba Felunath (Glory to Felunath), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1976 

27] Feluda and Co, Ananda Publishers, Calcutta,1976 

28] Gorosthane Sabdhan (Caution in the Graveyard), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1979 

29] Hatyapuri (The House of Murder), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1981 


30] Jato Kando Kathmandute (All the Trouble in Kathmandu), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 
1982 


31] Darjeeling Jamjomat (Razzle Dazzle in Darjeeling), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1987 
32] Double Feluda , Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1989 

33] Nayan Rahasya (The Mystery of Nayan), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1991 

34] Feluda Plus Feluda , Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1992 


35] Bakso Rahasya (The Mystery of the Box), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1994 (with an 
audio cassette of dramatization) 


36] Robertsoner Ruby (Robertson's Ruby), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1994 

37] Pahare Feluda (Feluda in the Hills), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1996 

38] Kolkatay Feluda (Feluda in Calcutta), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1998 

39] Feludar Saptakanda (Seven Cases of Feluda), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1998 
40] Feludar Punch (The Punch of Feluda), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 2000 

41] Feluda Ekadash (Eleven Cases of Feluda), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 2000 


42] Feluda Samagra (Complete Feluda Stories), in two volumes, Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 
2005 


[C] General Collections 


1] Ek Dajon Gappo (One Dozen Stories), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1970 


2] Aro Ek Dajon (Another Dozen), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1976 

3] Fatikchand, Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1976 

4] Teen Rakam (Three Kinds), Kathamala, Calcutta, 1979 

5] Aro Baro (Another Twelve), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1981 

6] Ebaro Baro (Twelve Again), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1984 

7] Tarini Khuror Kirtikalap (The Exploits of Uncle Tarini), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1985 


8] Pikoor Diary O Onyanyo (Pikoo's Diary and Other Stories), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 
1985 


9] Sujon Harbola (Sujon, the Mimic), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1987 
10] Eker Pithe Dui (2 Upon 1), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta,1987 

11] Sera Satyajit (The Best of Satyajit), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1991 
12] Aro Satyajit (More of Satyajit), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1994 


13] Bah! Baro (Wonderful Twelve), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1994 
14] Jabar Baro (Remarkable Twelve) Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1996 
15] Jakhon Chhoto Chhilam (When I Was Little), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1982 


16] My Years with Apu, with Preface by Bijoya Ray, Viking (Penguin Books India), 1994 
Published in London by Faber & Faber, 1997 


17] Bisoy Chalachchitra (Speaking of Cinema), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1976 
18] Ekei Boley Shooting (This is Called Shooting), Newscript, Calcutta, 1979 

19] Our Films, Their Films, Orient Longman, Calcutta, 1976 

20] Kanchanjungha, Mitra O Ghosh, Calcutta, 1972 


21] Nayak, Bengal Publishers, Calcutta, 1973 The Chess Players and other Screenplays, ed. 
Andrew Robinson, Faber and Faber, London, 1989 


22] Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne, Ankur Kinjal Prakashan, Calcutta, 1996 


[D] Translations 


01] Nonsense Rhymes (by Sukumar Ray), translated into English, Writers Workshop, 
Calcutta, 1970.Reprinted by Thompson Inter Culture Association, 1975 


02] Molla Nasiruddiner Galpo (Translated from Idris Shah), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1985 


03] Torai Bandha Ghorar Dim (translated from Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, Hilaire Belloc and 
Darmi Thompson), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1976 


04] Braziler Kalo Bagh (translated from Arthur Conan Doyle, Arthur C. Clarke and Ray 
Bradbury), Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1987 
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Satyajit Ray 
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An Academic Institute 
under Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, Govt.of India 
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As one of the largest stand-alone film school campuses in the world SRFT1 
(established in 1995) is situated on the eastern fringe of the city of Kolkata, 
West Bengal, India. 


The extra-ordinarily sprawling green campus offers an array of perfect 
setting for the audio-visually driven minds. The lakes, the ponds, the lush 
green velvety spread, etc., provide an idyllic creative space, serene and 
sequestered, to lend euphonies of creative spark. It is a space that provokes, 
inspires and prepares the students to undertake their audio-visual odyssey 
with enthusiasm and conviction. 


The institute is governed by an autonomous body with Governing Council, 
Standing Finance Committee and an Academic Council. The Institute has 
emerged as a national centre of excellence which offers post-graduate 
program in Cinematic studies. 


Admission process to any of the courses is done on the basis of the marks 
secured by the candidates in Joint Entrance Test (JET) conducted jointly by 
SRFTI and FTI which is followed by the Interview conducted by the 
Institute. The final selection is based on the performance of the candidates 
in the Interview. 


The following is the academic infra-structure of the Institute. 


Departments 
Film Wing Electronic & Digital Media Wing 
Direction & Screenplay Writing | Electronic and Digital Media Management 
Sound Recording and Design | Writing for Electronic and Digital Media 


Editing Direction & Producing for Electronic & Digital Media 
Cinematography Cinematography for Electronic and Digital Media 
Film & Television Editing for Electronic and Digital Media 


Animation Cinema Sound for Electronic and Digital Media 


http://srfti.ac.in 
Organisational Structure of the Institute 


Sr. Manager(M & R) - Purchase Section 
Sr. Manager (IT) ~ IT Section 


Maintenance 
Engineer 


-— Maintenance Section 


Administrative 


Officer = Admin Section 


Registrar 


Chief Accounts 
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Screenplay Writing 
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The SRFTI conducts Short Courses, PG Programs in Cinema, PG 
Programs in Electronic & Digital Media [EDM] and Research. 


CLAPSTICK 


Clapstick, an biannual film festival organized by SRFTI, is a showcase 
of student’s work from film schools all over the world. Bringing 
together films made in different socio-cultural spaces by some of the 
most promising young film making talents in the world today, the 
festival offers a peek into the future of Cinema. 
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Satyajit Ray 
Satyajit Ray Lifetime Achievement Award 


In homage to the legendary filmmaker, the Ministry of Information & 
Broadcasting had organised year-long (2021-2022) Centenary 
Celebrations of late Shri Satyajit Ray across India and abroad. 


As part of the celebrations, the Media Units of Ministry of Information & 
Broadcasting viz. Directorate of Film Festivals, Films Division, NFDC, NFAI, 
and Satyajit Ray Film and Television Institute (SRFTI), Kolkata are 
planning a series of activities. Other Ministries/Departments including 
Ministry of External Affairs and Ministry of Culture will also be playing an 
active part. 


In recognition of Shri Satyajit Ray’s legacy, “Satyajit Ray Lifetime 
Achievement Award for Excellence in Cinema” has been instituted 
from this year to be given at the International Film Festival of India (IFFI) 
every year starting from this year. The Award consists of a cash prize of 
10 lakh rupees, a certificate, Shawl, along with a Silver Peacock medal 
and a Scroll. 


The award was given at the 52nd edition of the International Film Festival 
of India (IFFI), which will be held in Goa from 20th -28th November 2021. 


Hungarian filmmaker Istvan Szabo and Hollywood filmmaker Martin 


Scorsese have been chosen as the recipient of the inaugural Satyajit Ray 
Lifetime Achievement Award for Excellence in Cinema. 
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52nd 

International 
Film Festival 
of India, Goa 


to be honoured with 


SATYAJ IT RAY 


Lifetime Achievement Award 


Recipients of Satyajit Ray Lifetime Achievement Award 
for Excellence in Cinema in 2021. 


Istvan Szabo 
« Istvan Szabo is the most notable Hungarian filmmakers. He has 
been known outside the Hungarian-speaking world since 1960s. 
« He achieved his greatest international success with movie called 
Mephisto (1981). For this, he was awarded with an Oscar in the best 
foreign language film category. 
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Martin Scorsese 

He is one of the greatest and most influential directors in film history. He 
established filmmaking history in nine films made with Robert De Niro, 
such as biographical sports drama Raging Bull (1980) and psychological 
thriller Taxi Driver (1976). He has also been known for his collaborations 
with actor Leonardo DiCaprio. Scorsese directed Leonardo in five films 
namely, Gangs of New York (2002), The Aviator (2004), The Departed 
(2006), Shutter Island (2010) and The Wolf of Wall Street (2013). 
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Satyajit Ray Society 


A MONUMENTAL TASK 


The background and origins of the Society for the Preservation of the Satyajit Ray 


Films, popularly known as Satyajit Ray Society or just Ray Society, go back to December 
1992 when the Grants Committee of Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences, which 
had conferred the Oscar for Lifetime Achievement on Satyajit Ray, gave a modest grant. 


On December 14, 1993, the Society was formally registered as The Society for the 
Preservation of Satyajit Ray Films in Kolkata under the Registration of Societies West 
Bengal Act XXVI of 1961 (No. S/75284 of 1993-94). 


Satyajit Ray not only left behind a legacy of 36 films which are regarded as great and 
near-great all-time classics; he left behind over 70,000 document strong paper archives, 
each page of which shows the mark of his multifaceted genius. These include his graphics, 
posters, illustrations, book covers, literary manuscripts, screenplays, film-related art 
works, music notations, books by him and on him. Bearing the tell-tale marks of Kolkata's 
heat and humidity, this massive paper archive has been in varying stages of deterioration 
and discoloration. 


The Satyajit Ray Society received two major grants from the Ford Foundation. These 
two grants as well as another from India Arts Foundation have enormously helped the 
restoration of the Ray paper archives. 


The much photographed Ray study, a part of the Ray family home, where he worked and 
received guests, is the current site for the archive. The Society has also been 
cataloguing the large collection of books and periodicals in Ray's personal library with the 
aim of preserving them systematically. The personal belongings of Satyajit Ray like his 
clothes, spectacles, watches, smoking pipes, paint brushes, etc. have also been preserved 
with great care. 


From time to time, letters or sketches by Ray keep surfacing, so the work of creating an 
inventory and digitizing the originals continuing. 


However, the following is a selected LIST of the categories of his papers and personal 
belongings preserved by Satyajit Ray Society: 


1) Film Scripts 

2) Posters 

3) Booklets 

4) Title Cards 

5) Lobby Cards 

6) Set Designs 

7) Costume Designs 
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8) Pencil Sketches and Water Colour Drawings 
9) Literary Manuscripts 

10) Book and Magazine Covers 

11) Illustrations for Stories and Novellas 

12) Music Notations 

13) TV Stories 

14) Shooting Schedules 

15) Letters 

16) Type Faces 

17) Publicity Visuals 

19) Movie Stills 

20) Pictures of Ray Himself 

21) Family Albums 

22) Awards and Certificates 

23) Paper Clippings 

24) Personal Effects like Clothes, Glasses, Watch, Smoking Pipe, Brushes for painting 
etc. 

25) Personal Collection of Books 

26) Background Music in Spools and CDs 


In addition to the above tasks, the Society periodically organises Ray Memorial 
Lectures by prominent personalities associated with Ray and Indian cinema. 


Following is a Memorial Lecture 


Manikda, My Mentor 


This is a Ray Memorial Lecture delivered by 
Smt Sharmila Tagore on 28 April 2018 in Kolkata. 


PESO OSA OSARSOESOS FSA 


T am delighted to be here today in our dynamic and culturally aware Kolkata, amongst so 
many Ray admirers who truly appreciate and value his work. It’s always a pleasure to interact 
with such an audience and when I do so, it is so difficult to stop. There is so much to say, and 
even after all these years something is new to discover. I am deeply grateful to Society for 
the Preservation of Satyajit Ray Archives for inviting me to deliver today’s lecture and allowing 
me yet another opportunity to pay tribute to the great master. It’s indeed a great honour. But 
I can’t help wondering what Manikda would have had to say about this. I am sure he would 
have been amused, with that familiar twinkle in his eyes, but also as was his wont would have 
been very supportive and proud. I was just thirteen when he introduced me to the magical 
world of cinema; he was my mentor, and what a privilege it has been both professionally and 
personally. 
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That over sixty years after he made his first film, and almost thirty years after his death, his 
films continue to be part of our discourse, our consciousness, seen and admired in other 
countries and cultures, is a tribute not only to the artistic merits of the films but also to the 
essential humanism of Ray, which lives on across time and space. 


This evening we are also celebrating another aspect of his creative oeuvre — his work in the 
sphere of science fiction with the book, Travails with the Alien, a collector’s item with so many 
insightful letters and comments, which I think is a must for everyone’s library. 


Today, Indian cinema, particularly Bollywood, has found a global market. But it may be useful 
to remember that if anyone can be credited with putting Indian cinema on the world map, it 
is Satyajit Ray. Among the many accolades he won was also the Oscar for Lifetime 
Achievement. The journey began with 
Pather Panchali — a cinema _ utterly 
unlike what international audiences and 
film critics had so far associated Indian 
cinema with. I remember the New 
Statesman writing: ‘Now and then the 
wholly captivating film does arrive, the 
film we could sit through again 
immediately, and again. Such is Pather 
Panchali. It is the kind of masterpiece 
that, despite the imitation goods that 
poured for so long from the second 
biggest film industry in the world, one 
always felt that India should and must produce.’ Over the next forty years, Ray was India’s 
flag-bearer in the international film scene. That too in an era not marked by the hype and 
hoopla we see and read about these days; an era where ‘India rising’ or ‘shining’ wasn’t part 
of anyone’s lexicon. Here I would add, if I may, he still remains the most credible Indian film- 
maker abroad and as you well know, the Trilogy remains among the best hundred films ever 
made in the world. 


I am sure all of you are only too aware the legacy of Ray far exceeds the films and 
documentaries he made. In fact, he arrived with formidable inheritance. His grandfather 
Upendrakishore Ray Chowdhury was a writer, publisher who invented halftone printing in 
India. His father Sukumar Ray was a writer, illustrator and author of nonsense verse that 
almost all Bengali children knew by heart. Ray inherited their talent and some more. He was 
a writer whose books sold in millions and continue to do so. He was an illustrator, designer, 
artist, music composer, and film-maker. Soumitra Chatterjee says in his book, Manikda and I, 
when asked specifically why despite being exceptionally gifted in so many disciplines, he chose 
to be a filmmaker, Ray had answered and I quote: ‘It seemed to me that there was no 
opportunity any more to climb to the pinnacle of excellence in these fields. So I chose a 
medium where there is room for fresh work. We haven’t made much progress in cinema in 
our country. That is why I am a film-maker.’ And true to his words, he pioneered a whole new 
sensibility about films and filmmaking in India that compelled the world to reshape its 
perception of Indian cinema. 


The most enduring and endearing legacy of Ray I feel are characters he created through his 
films. Unlike the popular cinema of his time he did not paint his characters in extremes of 
black and white; his characters lived in an instantly recognizable middle ground. As Ray has 
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himself said, ‘I feel that an ordinary person is a more challenging subject for cinematic 
exploration than persons cast in heroic moulds. It is these half-shades, the hardly audible 
notes that I want to explore and capture.’ Thus, there are no heroes in his films; instead, you 
have the brave heroism of the ordinary individual battling with the problems of their day-to- 
day lives. Their human predicament and dilemmas continue to resonate for us even today. As 
Pauline Kael said, ‘There is no one more than Ray who makes us re-evaluate the 
commonplace.’ 


Ray will be particularly remembered for the array of complex women characters that peopled 
his films. I have often been asked to speak about the depiction of women in Indian cinema, 
Hindi cinema in particular. Barring a few remarkable exceptions like Kahani, Piku, Queen, Dum 
Laga Ke Haishya and some others, women continue to play a secondary role, primarily as the 
hero’s wife, love interest or mother who exist only in relation to the hero. Ray’s women, in 
contrast, were primary protagonists in their own right. They exuded a restrained energy; 
perhaps best described by the expression that Ray used to describe the cinema of Kurosawa 
— ‘Fire Within, Calm Without’; a metaphor inspired by Mount Fujiyama. Ray didn’t deny his 
woman the right of choice. His women characters had agency. His understanding and 
portrayal of women were not contrived. This perhaps can be understood in the context of the 
presence of two strong women in Ray’s life — his mother, a single parent who brought him 
up, and his wife, who was a constant companion and critic through his creative pursuits. Ray’s 
grandfather as you know embraced Brahmoism — a movement where woman had a nodal 
role. His upbringing shaped his perception of women. 


Out of all Ray’s screen women, Sarabjaya comes to mind immediately, a woman battered by 
the ravages of poverty, stoically bearing what fate hurls at her. This was the era of Mother 
India, Mughal-e-Azam and Pyaasa in Hindi cinema — all considered epitomes of iconic women 
characters. Or Meghe Dhaka Tara, which was released around the same time. While Ghatak 
raises melodrama to an art, there is no denying that Ghatak’s women, much like the iconic 
women in Hindi cinema, were essentially ‘mother goddesses’. The difference with Ray is stark: 
in Sarbajaya, there is neither a hint of self-pityor victimhood nor glorification of her fortitude. 
In contrast to the world-weary Sarbajaya is the impish Durga — forever curious, with a sense 
of adventure, always courting trouble, and sometimes wanting to escape to another world — 
maybe that’s why she hides that necklace (a secret Apu so memorably lets go in the film’s 
ending sequences). Protective about Apu, she dies before she can live any of her dreams but 
I feel her absence seems to resonate in Apu’s life with a plangent wistfulness all through the 
trilogy. 


Then there’s Indir Thakrun, wrinkled, bent double with age. We remember almost every 
nuance of her performance: how hungrily she looks on as Sarbajaya eats, her complete 
absorption with self-preservation, how she is immune to all insults and is ready to go door to 
door in order to survive, how she gobbles her food and how she still has the urge to nurture 
a plant, her bond with Durga and Apu — these are images that have lingered with all of us. 
One of the most heartbreaking aspects of the trilogy is the relationship between Apu and his 
mother. As celebrated film critic Roger Ebert has pointed out, it is symbolic of the ‘truths that 
must exist in all cultures: how the parent makes sacrifices for years, only to see the child turn 
aside and move thoughtlessly away into adulthood. When Apu comes to visit during a school 
vacation, he sleeps or loses himself in his books, answering her with monosyllables. He seems 
in a hurry to leave, but has second thoughts at the train station, and returns for one more 
day only to find her dead. The way the film records his stay, his departure and his return says 
whatever can be said about lonely parents and heedless children.’ 
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Ray’s women characters struggle with countless odds: tradition-bound, young Doya’s 
capitulation before the fanatic will of the family patriarch (in Devi), economic freedom as in 
Mahanagar, the freedom of choice in marriage (Kapurush, Samapti), transgressive erotic 
desires (in Charulata, Seemabaddha, Aranyer Din Ratri) and her struggle to retain her dignity 
in an unequal and patriarchal world (Aranyer Din Ratri, Mahanagar, Nayak). These women 
are exceptional in the way they articulate their emotional, sexual and intellectual longings. In 
a gesture that predates the women’s movement in India, the protagonist in Mahanagar stands 
up to her husband and his family and refuses to give up working simply because her identity 
of being a working woman has hurt the husband's ego. Similarly, when she resigns from her 
job, it is to protest against the wrongful dismissal of a woman colleague with whom she 
chooses to stand in solidarity. In the closing scene, as Aarti and Subrata walk uninhibitedly 
hand in hand through the crowded streets of Kolkata, it is almost as if Ray is heralding a new 
era of gender parity.The quiet revolution wrought by the daughter and the mother in 
Kanchenjungha, where they emerge out of years of being dominated by the family patriarch 
to stand up for their own desires, is without doubt one of the most stirring onscreen 
statements on the overthrow of the deadwood of tradition, more powerful because it is 
understated. In Charulata, the protagonist does not have a crisis of conscience. She is not 
apologetic about her passion. This in itself was a dramatic departure from a majority of the 
films that were being made at the time.Ray gifted his women protagonists the liberty of the 
female gaze which defied the cliché that the male desire is visual whereas the woman’s is 
sensory. His cinema broke away from the patriarchal status quo where the male gaze was 
dominant and the woman was treated as an object. 


As Writija Samsal, a researcher, says that while society then was not yet able to fathom a 
separate existence for women other than in relation to men, or the struggle inherent in such 
dynamic existences, Satyajit Ray actually recognized and depicted women as sexual beings 
with the same desires and needs as that of men — something patriarchy still can’t quite come 
to terms with — without ever filming overtly sexual 
scenes. In film after film, he explores the issue of 
women’s rights and the need to push the 
patriarchal envelope. In this, his films lend 
themselves to contemporary reading and yet they 
are not aggressively women-centric or anti-men or 
anti-society... After all, it is Nikhil who encourages 
his wife to step out of the world outside in Ghare 
Baire. It is only through this exposure that she 
confronts herself and her emotions, evolving from 
a housewife to a woman with a mind of her own — 
even if that evolution comes at a price. 


It is impossible to do justice to the many shades of the women in his films in the course of a 
forty-minute lecture. From Sarbojaya to Bimala, they trace an arc that encompasses the entire 
gamut of the feminine experience. Even the secondary women characters speak so eloquently 
of the time in which his films were made. Dolon of Seemabaddha is the typical wife of a 
boxwallah who probably does not even realize how far away she has moved emotionally from 
her husband, immersed as she is in her worldly aspirations. The suppressed sexuality and 
tension that Jaya brings to the screen in that one scene with Sanjoy in Aranyer Din Ratri says 
more than a hundred explicit expressions in mainstream Hindi cinema then or now. Ray 
communicates her desire and her need for love and her sense of humiliation when her overture 
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is rejected. Gulabi in Abhijan and Duli in Aranyer Din Ratri are marginalized women and yet 
in the hands of Ray, they never become the stereotypical sex worker or an exotic tribal girl 
we have been used to seeing. Pikoo unapologetically depicts the many shades of a woman’s 
desire. The adulterous wife is nonchalant and uninhibited about her liaison with her husband's 
friend. But Ray’s women are never unidimensional, and Seema finds herself oddly shaken in 
the face of her little son’s innocence. One could go on and on, of course. But as a member of 
the female audience, it is at once humbling and empowering to see such enduring portrayals 
of real womanhood on screen. 


Ray did not share the popular film industry’s preoccupation with stars and preferred to cast 
newcomers in his films. On the odd occasion when he did cast stars, he cast them against the 
grain like Amjad Khan in Shatranj Ke Khiladi and Waheeda Rehman in Abhijaan. Take, for 
instance, Uttam Kumar in Nayak. Since it was the story of a matinee idol, Ray felt that Uttam 
would trigger immediate identification, but he expected a different kind of performance, not 
the usual Uttam Kumar star vehicle. Ray directing Uttam Kumar in Nayak — especially in regard 
to speaking his lines and using his voice — left a lasting impression on me. 


While directing actors he offered unlimited freedom to some while strictly controlling others. 
If anything, he tended to direct professionals more than newcomers. Although we were given 
these magnificent handwritten scripts well before the shooting started, we were discouraged 
to memorize our dialogues. Ray never over-instructed — and the way he read out the scene 
was enough for all of us actors to understand how to play the character. His praise was equally 
brief — usually a happy ‘Excellent — next shot’ was all he said. But it energized and inspired all 
of us. 


There were no extensive workshops or rehearsals.Even on the set, there were one or two 
takes at the most — multiple takes were a drain on the budget,a luxury he couldn't afford. He 
had the actors’ complete trust — as Soumitra says about him quoting Brando on Chaplin, ‘Even 
if he gave us a telephone directory as the script — we would agree to do it.’ Sir Richard 
Attenborough said as much to him when he was offered the role in Shatranj Ke Khiladi. 


Ray also had the cinematic ability to transform spaces into protagonists. Let me recall here a 
personal experience. Thirty years after Apur Sansar was shot, I revisited that terrace tenement 
one more time. I was accompanied by Catherine Berge who made a documentary on Soumitra 
Chatterjee. The house had remained exactly the same and seemed untouched by the passage 
of time. That is when I got an insight into Apu the writer and what this terrace room must 
have meant to him. Apu’s house is nested in a crowded area and is a beehive of people and 
activity. When he walks up the stairs, he is aware of inquisitive, prying eyes. Nowhere in the 
city can he afford any privacy. But once he enters through the door into the terrace he 
encounters the open sky. When after so many years, I returned to the terrace with Catherine, 
I heard the cacophony of the city recede and the only sound that remained was that of the 
passing train — a sound that he loved and that probably reminded him of Durga and his 
childhood. I began to understand what Apu must have felt each time he came in through the 
door and saw the open sky. It was a space that would have appealed to the poet, the dreamer, 
in him. I realized then — more than when I had shot for the film — how evocative this location 
had been to the delineation of Apu’s character. 


Like the spaces that he chose to locate his stories and characters in, sound too was used to 
give depth and texture to his films. The soundtrack in Ray’s films celebrates the ordinary by 
using familiar everyday sounds: radio music, the barking of dogs or the passing of trucks are 
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all used to heighten the emotive register of his films. Very often music would be used as a 
sound-effect as in the famous scene in Pather Panchali when Harihar gets to know that his 
daughter has died. I am sure most of you know that he could read and write music but I 
wonder how many of you know that he could also whistle beautifully - Brahms, Beethoven 
and everything else. A discussion on the soundscape that Ray created would be incomplete if 
we did not talk about how economical he was with dialogues. In a film culture that is heavily 
reliant on words, Ray introduced restraint. Very few film-makers can liberate themselves from 
words like Ray did and it was this very quality that he admired in Kurosawa. Sometimes he 
created the most eloquent scenes with just sound, music and images. Apu and Durga caught 
in a thunderstorm, Aparna’s death in Apur Sansar, the culminating scenes in Seemabaddha 
and Sadgati are all examples of pure cinema. But when he does use words it has a momentous 
cinematic impact. 


Most importantly, Ray could reflect upon his own work with a certain detachment — at least 
during the making of it. His style was never allowed to override content. If he felt a scene 
even after shooting it that it wasn’t wholly integrated in the narrative he had no hesitation in 
deleting it. His work was more important than his ego. He came to the studio totally prepared 
— whether outdoors or indoors he seemed in complete control of his surroundings. 


Ray's films were created despite 
the many material constraints he 
had to face throughout his career 
— budget, technology, marketing 
and distribution. His was the pre- 
multiplex era.Ray’s was a 
perennial struggle to procure 
funds to finance his art. The 
conditions in which he made his 
films are unimaginable now. 
Studio floors were full of potholes 
which made a simple trolley shot 
a challenge. Those were the days 
of load shedding in Calcutta and 
the erratic power situation cost 
him dearly; he didn’t have the right equipment — and had to improvise continuously. And 
sometimes these improvisations brought out the best, like the invention of the bounce light, 
the back projection in Nayak (which was quite flawless). All this was achieved with a minimalist 
team — his cameraman Subroto Mitra and his art director Bansi Chandragupta. The trio’s 
contribution to cinema has been phenomenal. Charulata epitomizes this excellence. With such 
poor working conditions, they managed to compete with the best in the world and won 
international acclaim. But after Nayak, Ray went solo. He started doing everything himself. 
Screenplay, camera operation (the memory game in Aranyer Din Ratri is a testimony to his 
superb handling of the camera), set design, in Hirok Rajar Deshe he even chose the fabric 
himself, his musicals needed such elaborate work. He did the wardrobe, music, title credits, 
publicity posters, everything. But typically, he took money for just two things: screenplay and 
direction. I don’t think there has been another director quite so versatile and quite so 
hardworking. But I think this budgetary constraint added to the overall stress of film-making, 
and I wouldn't be surprised if this wasn’t the cause of his poor heart condition. I remember 
him sitting next to the camera, chewing his handkerchief. He ruined one handkerchief daily, 
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much to his wife’s dismay. The commitment to his art despite the conditions in which he 
worked, the steadfastness, the refusal to compromise for any consideration whatsoever is 
ultimately at the heart of his legacy. 


Ray was often accused of being non-political by several contemporaries as well sections of 
the audience. To say that Ray’s films were not political would be to take a very narrow 
definition of politics. He was political but his approach was different. A secular impulse ran 
through his films and he often made courageous forays into the domain of blind faith, 
superstition and religious bigotry. His films were not about political stances; it was about how 
politics affected people and altered their moral and ethical values. His protagonists are not 
political demagogues — except perhaps the malevolent Hirok Raja — but characters who are 
caught on the hinges of historical transformations. Like the protagonists of Pratidwandi and 
Jana Aranya. These films are conversation with the shifting sands of the times through which 
he lived and which, in turn, shaped his films. 


The first phase of his career — coinciding with the hope and idealism of the newly emergent 
nation — saw him make what in effect are his finest films reflecting the spirit of the times. 
They reflected also his own upbringing, his education in music and the arts and his belief in 
the confluence of the East and the West. This vision was both Tagorean and Nehruvian. The 
political and economic ideals of the Nehruvian era, however, began to disintegrate around the 
mid-1960s. 


The uncertainties of the era, the economic, political and social upheavals of the 1970s, found 
their way into Ray’s films: the alienation and waywardness of the urban youth in Pratidwandi 
and Jana Aranya and the collapse of the middle-class moral order in Seemabaddha. The grim 
portrayal of the 1943 Bengal famine in Ashani Sanket showed politics of that time while Ghare 
Baire was a very contemporary critique of a Hindu majoritarian nationalism. Gone was the 
lyricism that marked his films in the 
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family values 
gone on a downward spiral buffeted by crony capitalism. In Agantuk, Ray literally plants his 
own voice to articulate human concerns in a rapidly changing world order. Through the 
protagonist Manmohan Mitra, surely Ray’s alter ego, he questions the primacy of art and the 
artist, what the terms mean in the context of the world, what is civilization and indeed who 
defines what is civilized and what is not. Before passing on the baton to a new generation of 
film-makers and viewers, Ray uses his beloved medium to leave behind his message as a 
citizen of the world, decrying narrow confines of passport- and prejudice-induced boundaries, 
and extolling the new generation, represented by his young grandnephew, to refrain from 
being a ‘kupamanduk’, a frog in the well. Surely, this can also be seen as a call to the next 
generation of film-makers to look beyond the obsession with the market so as to create art 
that outlives the creator. Reminding them that extraordinary films are made not by 
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extraordinary technology or budget but by extraordinary imagination, intuitiveness and 
insight. 


Ray had his share of critics. Some defied him, while for others, he became an art-house figure 
who was distant, unreachable and obscure. This combined with differences in regional 
sensibilities and of course the Bengali language has continued to impede a more wide-spread 
engagement with Ray’s films within the country. Few will disagree that language is an 
important part of Ray’s films. Those who know the Bengali language will inevitably get more 
out of his films and for the rest, much will be lost in translation. Contrary to popular perception, 
his films were not confined to the elite intelligentsia but have been enjoyed by a large cross- 
section of audiences belonging to both the Bengals. The reason why Ray has been labelled 
obscure and difficult is probably because he challenged extant notions of film-making, and by 
extensions film viewing. Ray believed firmly that audiences can be entertained even without 
the traditional elements of the box office. And he was right, barring Aparajita, Devi and 
perhaps Kapurush, all his films ran to packed houses. 


Then there are those who thought that his international fame was undeserved; and that he 
got his international acclaim ‘by peddling Indian poverty abroad’. One would have thought 
that such an absurd viewpoint would by now 
have been dismissed with the contempt it 
deserves. But it keeps cropping up every now 
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against. As Ray most eloquently put it, and I 
quote, ‘Cinema has its own way of telling the truth and it must be left free to function in its 
own right. This story (Pather Panchali) says true things about India. That was enough for me. 
It had the quality of truth, the quality that always impresses me.’ 


Today, we talk of the world shrinking thanks to technological innovations. Yet, we are witness 
to a world that is increasingly fragmented along a number of fault lines. I feel that under such 
conditions, it is to the art of masters like Ray we can turn for answers, for an understanding 
of our fellow men, for lessons on empathy for the universe and for mankind. How well Ray 
understood and valued the relations between his own culture and that of the world outside. 
In his films he constantly sought the larger vision — reach out to the entire world, and those 
of you who have followed his films will agree that he succeeded. That he was appreciated 
across cultures despite being firmly rooted in his own reinforces our belief that the 
commonalities we share transcend our differences. That it is possible to maintain and respect 
each other’s individuality and yet become part of the bigger dialogue. I believe we have much 
to learn from Ray’s vision of critical openness. 


Long after his films are over, the viewer is left with an unshakeable optimism that is paramount 
in Ray’s outlook, investing his films with a poet's universality. You will agree his films have 
remained timeless. I have no doubt that Ray’s films will remain relevant for times to come. 
Satyajit Ray with his rich legacy meant many things to many people. I will end with the huge 
personal debts that I owe him. He taught me how to appreciate cinema, how to be in front of 
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the camera, how to think in character, how to enjoy a language. And he taught me the 
importance of the moment. He led by example and from him I learnt the value of commitment 
to one’s work. Sixty years ago, a very young girl, as a young bride Aparna, crossed the 
threshold on that first day’s shooting at the technician’s studio. Her life changed forever as 
she entered the enchanting world of cinema. Thank you, Manikda. 


To bring this address to an end, I would like to quote Roger Ebert’s observation on the Apu 
Trilogy, which I think holds true to Manikda’s entire oeuvre. He says, ‘The great, sad, gentle 
sweep of The Apu Trilogy remains in the mind of the moviegoer as a promise of what film can 
be. Standing above fashion, it creates a world so convincing that it becomes, for a time, 
another life we might have lived ... Never before had one man had such a decisive impact on 
the films of his culture. I watched The Apu Trilogy recently over a period of three nights, and 
found my thoughts returning to it during the days. It is about a time, place and culture far 
removed from our own, and yet it connects directly and deeply with our human feelings. It is 
like a prayer, affirming that this is what cinema can be, no matter how far in our cynicism we 
may stray.’ 


Sharmila Tagore in ‘DEVI’ {1960} 
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Calcutta Film Society 
Satyajit Ray 


The Calcutta Film Society was registered in October 1947, 
with Satyajit Ray, Chidananda Dasgupta, Manojendu Majumdar 
and Purnendu Narayan as the founding members. 

The society became an important and 
integral part of the film culture that thrived in Calcutta and 
remained relevant for decades even though most 
of its founding members are no more. 


In 1946, serious studies on cinema were on firm footing as individual and group efforts, more 
than institutionalized efforts. The British Film Institute had been founded in 1933 with the 
mission to promote access to and appreciation for the widest range of world cinema; around 
the same year, Rudolph Arnheim, a believer in the Gestalt Theory, had published his book Fi/m 
as Art and cinema was unquestionably accepted as an art form, to be taken seriously, analysed 
and written about. However, in spite of the first film theories being propounded by Hugo 
Munsterberg, a professor of psychology at Harvard and by a poet Vachel Lindsay, Film Studies 
had not yet emerged as an academic discipline to be pursued in the universities. To study the 
craft of film making, there were only two film schools — the VGIK in Moscow, established in 
1919 and the USC (University of Southern California) School of Cinematic Arts established in 
1929. The task of disseminating the refined practice of film appreciation was left to film 
societies. Hence Roger Manvell’s appeal to his readers, “Why not start a film society?” 


In Calcutta, the erstwhile capital of British India, a young man named Purnendu Narayan, a 
junior officer in the Steel Authority of India, procured a copy of Roger Manvell’s Fi/m and 
underlined the lines, “A well organized Film Society is one of the greatest pleasures obtainable, 
and a definite addition to the social life of any community.” He showed the book to his cousin 
Supriya’s husband Chidananda Das Gupta and to his close friend Manojendu Majumdar, who 
was then a junior officer in the Deptt. Of Commercial Intelligence & Statistics. Chidananda, 
the son of a Brahmo Acharya, knew Satyajit Ray through his Brahmo connection. He forwarded 
the proposal of starting a film society to Satyajit because he was aware of his friend’s 
cinephilia. Satyajit Ray has written in Our Films Their Films that he used to go to movies with 
a note book and took notes of points, first about acting and mise—en-scene and then about 
direction. The idea of starting a film society appealed to Ray in 1947. 


India had become independent just a few months back and optimism was in the air. The four 
young men decided to take the plunge. Calcutta Film Society was registered in October 1947, 
with Satyajit Ray and Chidananda Dasgupta as joint secretaries, Manojendu Majumdar as 
treasurer and Purnendu Narayan as librarian. At the time of the society’s formation, Satyajit 
Ray was the chief visualizer at the advertising agency DJ Keymer and Chidananda Dasgupta 
was an accounts executive in the same company. 
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The activities of the society were inaugurated with the screening of the film 7he Great Waltz in 
Satyajit Ray’s maternal uncle’s home near Triangular Park off Rashbehari Avenue. A 16 mm 
projector had been hired for the purpose. Besides the four founder members and Ray’s 
extended family, a handful of common friends had dropped in for the screening. 


Satyajit Ray <:> CFS Founder member and first joint secretary 


The Calcutta Film Society (CFS) was not the first film society to have been set up in India. 
The Bombay Film Society preceded it by a year or so. But the formative years of CFS are 
replete with curious stories that throw some light on the life and times in a city caught in the 
cross currents of a social change. The four young members decided to use poet Jibanananda 
Das’s drawing room for the weekly meetings, within the understanding that they would pay a 
small monthly amount to the poet to help him out of his dire financial situation. However, 
after a few weeks, the landlord raised objections, saying that the film people were vitiating 
the environment of his house. The foursome had a difficult time in convincing the landlord 
that they had nothing to do with the big bad world of ‘cinema’. Eventually they were allowed 
to continue when the landlord was assured that no film star would ever be invited to his house. 


The weekly discussions of the film society members were many times pivoted around articles 
in the film journal Sight and Sound. An article that had come out in Sight and Sound was 
called ‘The Kid — Eisenstein’s evaluation of Charlie Chaplin’. This article later inspired Mrinal 
Sen to write a book on Chaplin in Bengali. Sen’s book Charlie Chaplin, was published by New 
Age Publishers in 1953. Mrinal Sen used to be a frequent visitor to the Calcutta Film Society 
sessions. 


Just as creative minds like Banshi Chandra Gupta, Madhav De (Bishnu De’s brother), Radha 
Prasad Gupta became members of Calcutta Film Society, so did many British who had stayed 
on in India as heads of companies like Metal Box, Shaw Wallace, Imperial Tobacco Company 
and Dunlop Tyres. The films were procured from the British Council and American Information 
Centre. Initially the screening venue continued to be Ray’s maternal uncle’s house, ‘The Home 
of the Das-es’ near Triangular Park. 16 mm print of the British documentary Might Mai/ was 


screened and discussed. Interestingly, Roger Manvell himself was a great admirer of John 
Griersson, the father of the documentary movement in Britain, a movement that had shown 
the world how drab realities could be turned into visual poetry. Might Mail, a film about the 
British Post and Telegraph system, is a poetic exposition of the punctuality and efficiency of 
the system, narrated entirely from the point of view of the ‘workers’ who took the young 
joiners under their wings and instilled in them the sense of responsibility and pride. The 
rhythmic editing pattern in the last sequence of Might Mail, where the shots are cut to the 
rhythm of W.H Auden’s poem and the rhythmic movement of the mail train, were discussed 
and admired and screened again at the Calcutta Film Society screening. 


Gradually, as the society membership grew, screenings were held at public spaces like The 
National Library or Artistry House or sometimes in school halls. Some of these screening 
venues were given free to the young members, sometimes they had to be hired for a small 
fee. Not all screenings ended amicably. Once, for example, Chidananda Dasgupta had invited 
some of his American friends to the screening of Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, a 1939 
Hollywood political comedy starring James Stewart. The Americans were furious, saying that 
CFS was out to do anti American propaganda. Dasgupta had a tough time explaining to them 
that the film was actually a celebration of the triumph of the ordinary American, a reassurance 
to millions of Americans that they have a say in the system that governs them. 


Jean Renoir came over to India for shooting the film R/ver. First he came on a reconnaissance 
visit and then he came with his entire shooting unit. Satyajit Ray and the other members of 
Calcutta Film Society followed him like a shadow. He was given a public reception at Artistry 
House. One member of Calcutta Film Society stood up and asked him, “Monsieur Renoir, what 
goes wrong with competent continental directors when they go to Hollywood?” Renoir’s 
producer was also there in the gathering. So he gulped a few words and said, “In Europe we 
are used to working with simple equipment and a modest budget. When we go to America, 
we are overwhelmed by the excess of all kinds of resources.” 


Besides Artistry Hall, Sunday morning screenings were held at the Deepti Cinema in Tollygunj. 
Manojendu Majumdar vividly remembers two films — a Mexican film Portrait of Mariaand a 
Marathi film Ram Shastri. Important guests were specially invited for these screenings. Among 
those who came, were Claude Journot, the cultural counselor of the French consulate and the 
Director of Alliance Francaise Christine Bossenec. 


In spite of its humble beginnings and near zero budget activities, the Calcutta Film Society 
attracted every serious cinephile in town. Hari Sadhan Dasgupta became a member of CFS on 
his return from USA after completing the course on film craft. He took on the task of turning 
Tagore’s novel Ghare Baire into a film and took Satyajit Ray as his associate. Unfortunately, 
the project did not progress beyond the scripting stage. 


Around this time, Satyajit Ray was sent to England by DJ Keymer for training in the latest 
technology in the visual arts. Ray, accompanied by his wife, was there for six months. This is 
the time he watched Bicycle Thievesseveral times and witnessed Mozart’s opera Magic 
Flute performed live on stage. Ray also visited the office of the British Film Institute and told 
them about Calcutta Film Society. BFI was impressed. They provided Battleship Potemkin to 
Satyajit Ray on permanent loan. But when Ray came back with the film cans, the customs 
office in Calcutta imposed a tax of Rs. 400/- on the cans. The customs inspector could not be 
convinced that the film was meant for educational purpose. He had not heard of the film and 


he did not understand how a film could serve any educational purpose. Satyajit Ray wrote to 
BFI with a request for a certificate about the film. But those were the days of super snail 
mails. Ray got impatient and paid the fine to release the cans from the customs office. 


Incidentally, Battleship Potemkinhad been banned in many parts of the world, including 
England and India, during the British rule. It was feared that the film would incite revolutionary 
action among the masses and so ruling authorities were skeptical about releasing this film for 
public viewing. This would be the Indians’ first chance to watch the classic. Roger Manvell had 
waxed eloquent about this film in his book and John Grierson had been heavily infuenced by 
it. In his maiden film Drifters, Griersson had followed Eisenstein’s style of ‘collision montage’. 


Incidentally, the London Film Society, formed in 1925, was a pioneer in the cine club 
movement. Films ignored or forbidden by the commercial circuit were screened here. One 
such film, banned by the British Censor Board, was 7he Battleship Potemkin. The film was 
premiered in London by the London Film Society. 


Battleship Potemkin was screened at Artistry House and subsequently at other venues too. 
After watching the film at Artistry House, Tore Hackanson, a high ranking British officer at an 
English merchant house commented, “I feel like kicking anyone in uniform.” The Calcuttan’s 
romance with Battleship Potemkin ended when the film cans mysteriously disappeared from 
the dickey of Satyajit Ray’s car. 


Friends of Soviet Union, located on 46 Dharamtala Street, became a friend of Calcutta Film 
Society too. Their office became not only a venue for holding discussion sessions on films, but 
they lent films like October, Ten Days that Shook the World, Alexander Nevsky, Ivan the 
Terrible and Dovzhenko’s Road to Lifeto the Society for screening. Perhaps this generous 
gesture was an extension of the foreign policy that Nehru was forging ahead. Be that as it 
may, the film lovers of Calcutta got an exceptional exposure to Russian classics thanks to the 
generosity of Friends of the Soviet Union. 


To get a taste of the classics from other countries, such as Rashomon from Japan, the Indian 
audience had to wait till the first international film festival held in 1952. The same year Calcutta 
Film Society became moribund. Satyajit Ray had begun his long journey on the little road, 
trying to put together funds for his first film Pather Panchal/, Chidananda Dasgupta had taken 
up a high profile job with the ITC and the other two founder members got busy with their 
family responsibilities. 


Calcutta Film Society was revived in 1956 by Marie Seton, a film scholar from the British Film 
Institute. Having just completed a tome on Eisenstein, Seton came to Calcutta and got 
acquainted with Satyajit Ray. Ray's Pather Pancha/ihad just received the Best Human 
Document award at Cannes. Marie Seton not only revived Calcutta Film Society with her lively 
discussions on cinema, she also wrote Portrait of a Director, a biography of the founder 
secretary of Calcutta Film Society, the man who brought India to the map of world cinema. 


After Calcutta Film Society, several other film societies came up in India. In 1959, the 
Federation of Film Societies of India was formed, with its registered office in Kolkata. Six 
existing film societies in the country, namely Calcutta Film Society, Delhi Film Society, Madras 
Film Society, Patna Film Society, Bombay Film Society and Roorkee Film Society were the first 
members of Federation of Film Societies. The first Executive Committee of this Federation 
comprised Satyajit Ray as President, three Vice-Presidents, namely Ms Ammu 
Swaminathan (Madras), Robert Hawkins (Bombay), S.Gopalan (Delhi), two Joint Secretaries, 
Ms Vijaya Mulay (Delhi) and Chidananda Dasgupta (Calcutta), D Pramanik and Abul Hasan as 
Joint Treasurers, and members R Anantharaman, K L Khandpur, Jag Mohan, A Rehman, A 
Roychowdhury and Ms. Rita Ray. 


Today, Calcutta Film Society has become moribund once again. There had been some 
attempts to revive the Society, but easy availability of films has made film societies redundant. 
According to a recent article by Dola Mitra in Outlook, CFS has not been able to pay its rent 
for the office room in LIC building and they are facing eviction in the near future. The eviction 
is the last nail in the coffin of a movement once spearheaded by India’s most celebrated 
filmmaker. 


Mrinal Sen with CFS members at Calcutta 71 inaugural show 


Source: https://learningandcreativity.com/silhouette/calcutta-film-society/ 
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Kolkata International Film Festival 
5 - 12 January 2023 


lef 28 


Kolkata International Film Festival 
(Accredited by FIAPF) 
5 - 12 January, 2023 


The 28th edition of the Kolkata International Film Festival organized 
by the Information and Cultural Affairs Department, Government of 
West Bengal is scheduled to be held between 5 - 12 January, 2023 in 
Kolkata, the cultural capital of the State. Accredited by the 
International Federation of Film Producers’ Association or FIAPF in 
short, 28th KIFF promises to be more exciting, appealing and 
satisfying to the cine lovers as they will continue to feel the charm of 
world class cinema in the City of Joy. 


Contact: 
1/1 A J C Bose Road,Kolkata - 700020, India 


491 35 22c5 1210, 2223 2000 


info@kiff.in, treasurer@kiff.in 
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THE APU TRILOGY 
(PATHER PANCHALI, 1955; APARAJITO, 1956; APUR SANSAR, 1959) 


Wington Award for each film, London Festival, 1980 


Two decades after its original negatives were burned 
in a fire, Satyajit Ray's breath-taking milestone of 
world cinema rises from the ashes in a meticulously 
reconstructed new restoration. The Apu _ Trilgy 
brought India into the golden age of international 
art-house film, following one indelible character, a free 
-spirited child inrural Bengal who matures into an 

adolescent urban student and finally a sensitive man of 
the world. These delicate masterworks—Pather 
Panchali (Song of the Little Road), Aparajito (The Un- 
vanquished), and Apur Sansar (The World of Apu)— 
based on two books by Bibhutibhusan Banerjee, were 
shot over the course of five years, and each stand on 
its own as a tender, visually radiant journey. They are 
among the most achingly beautiful, richly humane 
movies ever made—essential works for any film lover. 


APU IN TRILOGY 
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